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Responsibilities and Duties of Library Trustees 


Mostly from the Trustee’s Point of View 


Factors in the Selection of a Librarian 
Carl E. Black, M. D., Jacksonville, Illinois 

It has been my good fortune to have 
a part in the selection of at least six 
librarians for our public library and, 
as I look back at them, we seem to 
have had rare good fortune. As I 
review our experience it seems to me 
that there has been far more difficulty 
in securing the proper attitude on the 
part of the trustees and citizens than 
there has been in the selection of the 
librarian. 

The attitude of the library board 

I think librarians have had more in- 
fluence in teaching members of library 
boards their proper function than 
library boards have had in training and 
selecting material out of which librar- 
ians are developed. Naturally, any 
board and any community wants a 
librarian with ambition to be success- 
ful. Librarians are trained to regard 
their calling as “essentially a public 
service” and to understand “that only 
those conspicuous for service rendered 
the public can be called successful.” 

The greatest difficulty I have en- 
countered is to prevent the library 
board from exceeding its proper func- 
tion and undertaking direct participa- 
tion in the management of the library. 
In our library we have done much to 
do away with this state of affairs by 
eliminating all committees excepting 
such committees as are appointed for 
temporary or particular action. 

Members of the board must have a 
willingness to allow the librarian full 
liberties in directing the destinies of 


the library and limit their function to 
adopting a budget and seeing that the 
librarian lives within that budget. 
That is, a primary function of a board 
must be to supervise the expenditures 
of the library. We represent the pub- 
lic in the proper care of the funds, but 
we depend upon the librarian to bring 
before us her or his ideas of the proper 
way in which the funds can be ex- 
pended and the method by which the 
public will secure the greatest benefits 
from the expenditures. This presup- 
poses that the board will conscienti- 
ously meet the librarian regularly at 
least once a month to hear her report 
of the accomplishments of the fund, to 
pass upon necessary recommendations 
by the library, as for the coming 
months or year, and to discuss the 
policy to be adopted by the library for 
the securing of the greatest amount of 
good to the public. After these meet- 
ings, the librarian should be perfectly 
free to function without in any way 
being hampered by the individual ideas 
of board members. In other words, a 
board should devote its energy to sup- 
porting the policies outlined by the 
librarian while the librarian attends to 
the details of their execution. 
The functions of the librarian as understood 
by the trustees 

One of the first requisites of a good 
board of trustees is to get the consent 
of their own minds to put the librarian 
in full management of the library and 
to hold the librarian responsible for 
the condition of the building, grounds, 
books, furnishings and all other things 
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which pertain to making the library 
what it should be. The librarian must 
be held responsible for the attitude of 
the public toward the library. On this 
point I should think that many librar- 
ians could complain that their best and 
most promising policies have been 
ruined by the attitude of the board 
toward these policies. 

The careful librarian will present to 
the board, each month, a fully thought- 
out and detailed report for the infor- 
mation of the board and public, and 
thus, from month to month, the library 
board and the public will receive from 
the librarian the best possible assist- 
ance and inspiration as to what a li- 
brary can accomplish for a community. 

The librarian should be made re- 
sponsible for the initiative in the 
library. I consider it a mistake for 
members of the library board to under- 
take even the preparation of a book 
list to be purchased by the library. I 
regard this as among the highest func- 
tions of the librarian, who devotes spe- 
cial study to the needs of the public 
and is better qualified than any mem- 
ber can possibly be to determine what 
books will be most acceptable and 
most useful to the patrons of the li- 
brary. This does not mean that mem- 
bers of the board should not know the 
current of thought of the day and ex- 
press their ideas about new books. 
One of the finest things about a meet- 
ing of a library board with the librarian 
is a full and free discussion of the book 
list, which should reflect the demand 
and need of the public and is entitled 
to a full consideration but, as a rule, 
the best results will be obtained when 
the ideas of the well trained and con- 
scientious librarian are followed. Of 
course, the board must take the re- 
sponsibility of saying whether the 
amount asked for for books during the 
year or during any particular month is 
within the budget allowance for books. 
One of the primary functions of the 
board is to see that the purchases are 
well within the money at hand to meet 
such purchases. 
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Salary to be paid 
Every member of the board of 
trustees should keep prominently in 
mind the fact that the most important 
purchase they make with their money 


is the librarian. I have had the privi- 
lege of helping to pull a library out 
of the hole financially and the first 
move which I advocated for that pur- 
pose was to increase the salary for the 
librarian $50 a month, with the result 
that, at the end of the first year, in- 
stead of having an indebtedness of 
$1,500, we had a balance in the treas- 
ury or at least we could have had such 
a balance in the treasury had we fol- 
lowed the budget adopted. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the board decided to spread 
the payment of our indebtedness over 
a period of two years instead of pay- 
ing it off in one year. There is nothing 
more expensive for a library than a 
cheap librarian. The value of a library 
is in direct proportion to the ability 
of the librarian and to the freedom of 
action which is given to the librarian. 
It is the duty of the librarian and the 
responsibility of the librarian to sell 
the library to the public. No board of 
trustees can do that. That is a func- 
tion peculiar to the librarian and, con- 
sequently, the abilities of librarians 
should be, and usually are, in direct 
proportion to the amount of salary 
drawn. Consequently the salary of 
the librarian must be the most im- 
portant item in the budget. 
Selection of the librarian 

If the attitude of the board of direc- 
tors is what it should be, according 
to the conception of their functions, 
there will be little difficulty in select- 
ing a librarian. I think that I know 
from experience that librarians like to 
serve a board of trustees of that char- 
acter. They feel that their work and 
their profession is in the hands of true 
supporters who will give them aid as 
well as give them liberty. When such 
a board of trustees needs to select a 
librarian and applies to state librarians, 
the heads of library schools, the edi- 
tors of library journals, they will get 

















aid and they will get the right kind of 
aid, for these people are all anxious 
that the libraries of their states and 
country shall be successful and pro- 
gressive libraries and they realize how 
difficult it is to secure librarians of 
that type to serve boards that are not 
of that type. They appreciate the fact 
that the old saying, “Librarians are 
born, not made” is not true today as it 
may have been before the advent of 
regular, systematic preparation by edu- 
cation and directed experience. 

We no longer seek the bookish pro- 
fessor to guide the destinies of our 
libraries. On applying to such quar- 
ters, you will soon have placed before 
you credentials of a number of librari- 
ans of the most desirable sort, consid- 
ering the size of the salary which you 
are able to pay and the character of 
the community in which you live. 
From these credentials, you will have 
little difficulty in selecting someone 
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who has the true spirit of the library 
profession plus the training, education 
and experience which are necessary to 
carry on. 

My acquaintance with libraries leads 
me to believe that they desire more 
than any other thing to follow the 
injunction of Bacon who said “I hold 
every man a debtor to his profession 
‘ to be a help and an ornament 
thereto.” 

“The old librarian considered the 
book and the book alone as the worth- 
while thing.” The modern librarian, 
such as we boards of trustees want, 
is the one who not only knows books, 
current literature, public documents, 
newspapers and juvenile literature, but 
also knows the public, its needs, tastes 
and wishes, who can sell to the public 
the latest information as well as the 
best literature. 


[Presented before Trustees’ section of IIli- 
nois library association, Peoria, 1923.] 





Libraries: A Neglected Asset of Most 
Cities! 
Henry D. Brown, trustee, James V. Brown 
library, Williamsport, Pa. 

If I were asked to state briefly and 
succinctly the object of a_ library 
trustees’ meeting, I should say that, 
first and foremost, the idea is to get 
trustees interested in the library move- 
ment at large and in their own librar- 
ies in particular. Evidence on the sub- 
ject, it is sad to say, would indicate 
that the interest of library trustees in 
the idea of getting together to promote 
the development of public libraries is 
a blossom of extreme frailty. 

Indeed, I think that very few of us 
realize either where we are or where 
we want to go. Cecil Rhodes, when 
shown a map of South Africa, put his 
hand on it and said—“My idea of this 
is—it should all be red.” Missionaries 
unite in the idea of an all-Christian 
Occident; Boy Scout leaders talk of 
100 per cent membership; school 
authorities insist on universal attend- 





1Given at Atlantic City meeting, 1922. 





ance. They all have their goals—they 
all have standards below which their 
work is not permitted to fall. And the 
work they plan is achieved because of 
the enthusiasm of their directors or 
trustees, or whatever the title may be 
of those responsible for the manage- 
ment of the different undertakings. 

There does not seem to be, for li- 
braries, any standard that is generally 
accepted by trustees. Librarians are 
in little doubt. They tell their trustees 
that the book stock must equal in num- 
ber the population ; that the books bor- 
rowed for home use must be three or 
four per capita per annum; that there 
must be branches or delivery stations 
proportioned to the territory served; 
that a certain measure of codperation 
with the schools, the clubs and the 
churches must be attained. 

And the attitude taken by the 
trustees, I am told—I know it is so 
with my own confreres—is to cut the 
work to fit the income instead of to 
fight for an income to make the stand- 
ard of work suggested by the librarian 
possible. 
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Conditions in Pennsylvania are 
chaotic; worse, I am afraid, than in 
many less important states. The laws 
governing library support are quite un- 
satisfactory. Municipal libraries, for 
instance, may be supported by direct 
tax levies, by appropriations from city 
councils or by appropriations from 
school boards—and, what is every- 
body’s business is no one’s business. 
The game of “passing the buck,” of 
“letting George do it,” is as modern 
as itis ancient. The result is that one 
of the largest of our cities spends five 
cents per capita per annum for its li- 
brary while other cities spend greater 
amounts, all the way up to a dollar 
per capita. Many quite good-sized 
towns have no libraries at all—there 
are, as a matter of fact, a number of 
county seats and, though these county 
seats are small places, it is not a record 
of which to be proud. 

Let us consider an average library 
in an average community. Is it com- 
petent to the needs of the professional 
classes — doctors, lawyers, business 
men and preachers? Is it competent to 
the needs of mechanics, carpenters, 
plumbers, automobile men and mill and 
factory workers who want to fit them- 
selves for better jobs? Is it competent 
to the needs of elementary, secondary 
and high-school scholars? There is not 
a library in the state that can answer 
“yes” to each of these questions. 
Again, is it competent to the needs of 
the even larger number of men and 
women who desire to keep up with the 
times; who want to become and keep 
acquainted with the best in letters and 
travel and science and fiction, both 
prose and rhymical? Again I do not 
know of a library that can answer 
“yes.” 

Whose is the fault? Is it that of 
the librarians and their assistants 
whom we engage? If we are honest, 
I think we shall have to admit that 
it is not often so and that, in the few 
cases where it is so, it is because we 
do not pay enough to secure com- 
petent people. 


Those of us who preside over libra- 
ries operated largely on endowment 
funds are inclined to consider the li- 
brary a memorial rather than a living 
thing; those of us who preside over 
the administration of institutions sup- 
ported chiefly from taxes of some sort 
are apt to “pass the buck”—to admit 
the library is not doing the work it 
should but to complacently explain 
that the fault is with councils or the 
school board, in not making the neces- 
sary appropriations. 

I think that if, as boards, we were 
to fight day and night for the “adequate 
library” idea, with the same spirit that 
other boards fight for “yes,” for hos- 
pitals, or with the spirit that we fight 
to promote the success of our business 
enterprises, the battle would soon be 
ours, 

If I, or any other trustees or any 
library board does not believe in the 
usefulness—the necessity—of real not 
“imitation” libraries, and if any of us 
are not willing to work and fight for 
it—then I think we ought to resign 
and make room for others who do be- 
lieve and who will fight. 

It seems incredible—but it is a fact 
—that a dozen boards of ranking li- 
braries in this state told me some 
months after receiving an invitation 
to join the association, they would 
have to put off electing a member to 
the trustees’ section till they could get 
a quorum of the board together. They 
confessed that a quorum at a board 
meeting only “happened” once or per- 
haps twice a year! 

Out of such a meeting as this it 
should be possible to formulate plans 
to bring the libraries of Pennsylvania 
or any state up to a much higher stand- 
ard than they hold today. 

There ought to be a_ simplified 
method of library support written into 
the laws of the state. In the end, there 
ought to be a law making it obligatory 
on every community over a certain 
size, to support a public library, and 
there ought to be a minimum specified 
below which that support should not 
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fall. There is such a law in one of the 
western states, and also in Ontario. 
Why not one in Pennsvlvania? 

We ought also to insist that a year 
book of the free public libraries of the 
state be issued—such as is issued by 
the Indiana library commission. There 
is no publication giving details of li- 
brary operation in this state. A few 
libraries publish annual reports but 
most boards consider the money they 
cost better expended on other material. 

This question of support is at the 
very heart of the question. Without 
adequate funds, we cannot engage 
trained help. If I complain to the 
librarian as to service received by some 
one in search of help, he should not be 
able to dismiss the matter with a curt 
“What can you expect for $50 or $65 
a month?” 

A dozen other similarly urgent kinds 
of work suggest themselves. I do not 
mean that we should take hold of the 
librarian’s job. In the routine of work, 


in the selection of books, in the divid- 
ing of the book and other funds into 
amounts for different classes, he is, or 
should be, more expert than we can 
ever hope to be. If he isn’t, he should 
be replaced. 

I don’t mean we ought to engage an 
autocrat to “boss” us, but what the 
majority of us need at the moment is 
the acquirement of sufficient familiar- 
ity with library technique to enable us 
to understand with a great deal more 
accuracy the problems with which he 
is confronted. 

I have been taking Pusiic Lrprarigs 
myself for some time past and if li- 
brarianship is a more specialized pro- 
fession than I imagined, its drift and 
ideals have become more clear—better 
orientated. Not one of these ideals of 
service can be undertaken without the 
enthusiastic support of the trustees as 
trustees. Still less can they be carried 
to completion without the work of 
trustees. 





Duties of the President of a Library 
Board’ 


On the library board alone falls the 
duty of managing the business inter- 
ests of the library and it alone is re- 
sponsible to the people. The duty of 
the board is no nearer completion with 
the selection of a librarian than is the 
librarian’s duty with the selection of 
the board. The continued activities 
of both are necessary to a successful 
library. What I shall say of the duties 
of the president of a library board will 
apply in almost every instance to all 
of the other members of the board as 
well. 

The president of a library board 
should take the initiative in all the ac- 
tivities of the board. It is to him that 
the librarian looks for the decision of 
matters when the board is not in ses- 
sion. When a new member attends 
the first board meeting, a few words 


1From President E. C. Craig’s address at 
meeting of Indiana library trustees’ associa- 
tion, 1921. 


of explanation and encouragement, in- 
stead of allowing him to sit in the cor- 
ner and become apathetic, may be the 
means of enlisting him as an enthusi- 
astic champion of the cause. 

It is peculiarly the duty of the presi- 
dent to see that the tax levy is made 
at the proper time, certified and placed 
on the duplicate in the proper manner, 
and, if there is a protest, to follow the 
matter carefully to the end. He should 
keep a watchful eye upon financial mat- 
ters, see that a proper budget is 
adopted, that the total expenses of the 
month do not go beyond the budget, 
that the library money is placed in the 
proper depository, and that the inter- 
est on same is credited to the funds of 
the board. 

The board president should lead in 
creating a sentiment in favor of an 
adequate income for the library. There 
seems to be a widespread movement 
over the country to curtail the income 
of free public educational institutions. 
Friends of education everywhere are 
becoming alarmed at this tendency. 
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It is hard to get the people to under- 
stand the proper relation existing be- 
tween the operating expenses of a li- 
brary and the amount actually paid for 
books. In nearly every instance, a cut 
in the library budget strikes directly 
at the book fund. The operating ex- 
penses cannot be cut. Heat, light, jani- 
tors, staff, are necessary, else the li- 
brary must close its doors. 

Some think there is a sinister move- 
ment on foot to cripple all tax-sup- 
ported educational institutions, but I 
think that the reason library budgets 
have been cut is that those in authority 
want to heed the cry of the people to 
reduce taxes. In the library service 
there are no salaried office-holders to 
protest and the cut is simply made 
where there is the least friction. 

Personally, I do not believe that the 
tax levy of the library board should 
be reviewed by a state tax board. Li- 
brary boards are non-political, the 
members serve without pay, they re- 
side and pay taxes in the unit for which 
they levy the library tax, all the money 
raised by the levy must be spent in the 
library service, the state law provides 
a maximum beyond which they can- 
not go. Why should their discretion 
be reviewed by one, two or three men 
who hold political appointments, who 
do not reside or pay taxes in the com- 
munity, and who cannot know much 
about the wants of the citizens of the 
unit as to their library facilities? The 
only persons who protest educational 
budgets are large property owners 
who, as a general rule, have a library 
of their own, and into whose heart the 
thought has never yet had entrance 
that they owe any duty to their fellow 
man. They prefer to see the struggling 
youngster next block grow up in ig- 
norance and crime rather than that 
they should be taxed for his benefit. 
“They are generally those who have 
legal possession of what they did not 
earn and who pay a considerable sun 
in taxes—the only social service they 
perform—and that only by compul- 
sion.” 








The president of a library board 
should make a study of library service. 
If the librarian attempts to lead into 
undesirable paths, he should know it. 
I fear that we trustees sometimes be- 
come prejudiced against our librarian 
and certain of her activities, simply be- 
cause we do not know whether she is 
right or wrong and we are afraid to 
acknowledge it. To gain a knowledge 
of library technique, we should attend 
the state meetings of library associa- 
tions ; we should read a good technical 
library periodical; we should know 
what other libraries similar to ours 
are doing. 

The president of a library board 
should strive in every way to acquaint 
the people of his unit with the activ- 
ities of the library. If every citizen 
of the city or village understood the 
advantages and activities of his library, 
do you think there would be any tax 
levies protested? Help your librarian 
put on a flower or other show in your 
library. Have a library week in your 
town. Tell the Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs about your library, and you will 
find that you have not only helped 
your library and your fellow towns- 
men, but that you, yourself, have 
gained an enlarged vision and are liv- 
ing a happier life. 

During these times when history is 
being written so rapidly, when there 
is hardly a day but new thrills and 
surprises startle us from the front page 
of our morning paper, when large or- 
ganizations of our citizens openly de- 
nounce the decisions of our courts, 
when large bodies of men, upon whom 
we are dependent for our very food 
and warmth, deliberately decide to de- 
prive us ot those necessities, not be- 
cause of any fault they find with us but 
in order to serve their own purposes, 
when we have found that our brother 
who has been placed in our keeping, 
resides in the uttermost parts of the 
earth, when we at last realize that an 
increasingly large number of those who 
have an equal voice with us in the 
shaping of the policies of our country 




















do not speak our language, think our 
thoughts, or cherish our ideals—in 
these times strange thoughts have 
crept into our consciousness and ques- 
tions which we hardly dare articulate 
are trembling upon our lips. 

How many of us, down deep in our 
hearts, just for a fleeting moment, have 
wondered if the many perplexing prob- 
lems of the day will be solved without 
disaster, and what will be the final 
outcome of the manifold quarrels and 
controversies which are today disturb- 
ing the peace and happiness of man- 
kind? And haven’t we, in answer to 
our Own misgivings, reasoned to our- 
selves something like this: Those peo- 
ple who are the disturbing element of 
the world today are not intelligent 
American citizens, they are foreigners, 
they are ignorant, they do not under- 
stand, they follow blindly after sel- 
fishly corrupt leaders, they have no 
high ideals, either religious or ethical? 
And then haven’t we unconsciously 
been led to this conclusion: The safety 
of the world today lies in our ability 
to educate the masses and the classes 
of our people into right ways of living 
and thinking, to get them to see and 
realize for themselves that the fail- 
ings of a democracy lie in the people 
and must be cured there, that America 
means liberty and freedom only so long 
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as they, the people, safeguard its laws 
and institutions and uphold those basic 
principles upon which our republic is 
founded? 

And do not the very crises, thru 
which our country is passing, the mis- 
giving and the questionings, show 
us more clearly our duty, reveal to 
us the dire necessity of our work? 

As library trustees, it is not neces- 
sary for us to be told that freedom is 
only found where there is intelligence. 
We know that without free educational 
institutions, the tax-supported public 
school and the tax-supported public li- 
brary, our democracy is doomed. A 
million boys and girls, 14 to 16 years 
of age, come from our schools yearly, 
and we read daily of the millions of 
foreigners who are clamoring for ad- 
mission to our shores from the other 
countries of this war-weary world. 

We must cherish the hope, with in- 
spiration and determination, that we 
will support the libraries of our coun- 
try with the motto, fiat lux, engraven 
on our hearts. Let there be light 
among miners and employers, labor 
unions and railroad operators, farmers 
and city dwellers, foreigners and na- 
tives, and let us do our part in so edu- 
cating the people of our time as to 
continue the guarantee of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness to our- 
selves and to our children’s children. 





Making a Board Meeting Interesting’ 

Years of experience have taught us 
that a number of things go toward 
making a board meeting interesting, 
first and foremost of which, perhaps, 
is the personnel of the board and the 
harmony which exists among the mem- 
bers, for, as one librarian has charac- 
teristically expressed it, “Nine con- 
genial people find plenty to talk about 
and have to come slowly back to busi- 
ness—one disagreeable member can 
keep eight others away—if sufficiently 
disagreeable.” Other factors which 


1From address before Illinois library asso- 
ciation, 1923. 





count are the attitude of the librarian, 
the codperation between board and li- 
brarian, the efficiency of the chairman 
of the meeting, the topics brought up 
for discussion, and the number and 
scope of the committees. 

Preliminary to the meeting, every- 
thing should be gotten ready for the 
various committees, e. g., the list of 
books recommended for purchase pre- 
pared for the Book committee, and the 
bills carefully checked and okayed by 
the librarian for the Finance commit- 
tee. All the material for use in the 
meeting, such as reports, record books, 
publications, etc., is arranged on the 
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table and a copy of the order of pro- 
ceedings and a list of the standing com- 
mittees laid at the president’s place. 
Prompty the meeting should begin. 
The business might be transacted ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 

1) Reading of minutes 

2) Reading of communications 

3) Report of committees 

4) New business 

5) Librarian’s report 

The reading of any reasonable com- 
munications will be listened to with 
interest as are the reports.of the vari- 
ous committees. Sometimes a matter 
is referred to a special committee and, 
because it pertains to a question not 
regularly under consideration, the re- 
port of this committee is of especial 
interest. Last year extensive repairs 
and improvements were made on our 
buildings and grounds and the natural 
result was that much interest was 
taken in the reports of the different 
committees, pertaining to various 
phases of the work. There is always 
a large element of interest in matters 
of this nature which are under the 
consideration of any board. 

How many and what committees to 
have is a matter to be determined 
largely by the local library. Some li- 
brarians find that in order to keep di- 
rectors interested they all must have 
something to do—not be just figure- 
heads. “We have plenty of committees 
and plan work for these committees 
to do. Two years ago we added a Li- 
brary Extension committee. This 
committee, the past year, has done good 
work in keeping the library before the 
public. Its chairman is an ex-teacher 
and last winter we had special lists 
mimeographed for the various grades 
(suggested books) and she, personally, 
spoke at all the parent-teacher associa- 
tions and distributed these lists there 
as well as thru the schools. We felt 
it had good results.” 

The report of the Book committee 
carries two elements of interest—the 
character and quantity of the books to 
be purchased and the amount to be ex- 
pended for them, especially what pro- 
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portion of the fund is for fiction, for 
non-fiction and for children’s books. 
A very commendable custom prevails, 
but too meagerly, where every mem- 
ber of a board subscribing to the A. L. 
A. Booklist makes the selection of 
books to be purchased and the general 
discussion of any book that a member 
is interested in enjoyed by all. Talks 
on current publications are indulged in 
with profit and pleasure. The question 
of the purchase of books sent on ap- 
proval, subscription books, etc., should 
be taken up with the Book committee - 
previous to the meeting and recom- 
mendations pertaining thereto be em- 
bodied in the report of the committee 
at the meeting. It is wise to have such 
books laid on the table where they 
may be examined by the members of 
the board. Gifts of books which are 
of especial value should be displayed 
also, as well as a selection of new pur- 
chases. I find that many librarians 
make it a regular practice of having a 
number of new books spread out on 
the table. “There is something in the 
psychology of it which puts the mem- 
bers more in the library atmosphere.” 

The report of the Finance commit- 
tee is interesting for obvious reasons, 
the expenditure of funds always being 
a matter claiming one’s attention. It 
is a state law that the library funds 
should be entirely handled by the li- 
brary board, though I am told that 
some of the smaller libraries are not 
doing so. One librarian writes that it 
has only been during the last two years 
that her library has been handling its 
own funds exclusively and that as a 
result her members are so much more 
interested in their expenditures than 
they were previous to this. It is a 
good plan to have something to show, 
at a moment’s notice, what condition 
the funds are in. For a long time we 
made it a practice to have our journal 
and ledger on the table at the meeting, 
to refer to if need be, but I find it sim- 
pler to have easy of access a copy of 
the statement which we draw up each 
month after the payment of our bills. 
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This shows at once just how each ac- 
count stands as to expenditures. 

The reports of the different commit- 
tees take care of the regular routine 
transactions of the board and, under 
“New business,” I present my recom- 
mendations, suggestions and requests 
of a various nature upon which I wish 
action taken. I find it advisable to 
talk over before the meeting any spe- 
cial problem with a member, the chair- 
man preferably, of that committee un- 
der whose jurisdiction the matter 
would naturally come. This secures 
his interest in the question and, fur- 
thermore, when it is brought up at 
the meeting he has a clear understand- 
ing of the situation and can supple- 
ment the librarian’s report with his 
opinion on the subject and can put 
the motion necessary to secure action. 
Never bring to the board meeting any 
petty troubles which you can handle 
yourself, nor ask the board to make 
any decisions which you, yourself, 
should make. 

The portion of the librarian’s report 
which I read are certain statistical 
items and I verbally give any library 
news or data that I think the board 
might care to hear. An_ unfailing 
source of interest with my board are 
the statistics of circulation. The mem- 
bers like to know how the month’s fig- 
ures compare with those of the cor- 
responding month of the previous year 
and, if a substantial gain is shown, a 
feeling of satisfaction pervades the 
atmosphere, but if a loss is reported, a 
discussion of the probable cause is apt 
to follow and ways and means of 
remedying the matter suggested. 

The Evanston public library says: 
“For two years, the board has had a 
dinner for the staff at the home of one 
of the board members. It really has 
netted much on both sides. With some, 
it is the only time during the year 
when the staff has a chance to even 
see the board members. They do not 
come in often, except for board meet- 
ings and that afternoon, some are al- 
ways off, or away from the building at 


branches and stations. This acquaint- 
ance always reverts back in making 
the board meetings more interesting 
for, when different departments are 
mentioned, those departments become 
personalities rather than positions. 
The librarian occasionally arranges to 
have one of the heads of a department 
spend 15 minutes at a board meeting, 
relating just what is done in a typical 
day’s work. I feel it is one of the few 
ways by which the board can be given 
a bit of an insight into the routine 
work of the various departments. It 
helps to give something of an apprecia- 
tion of why we need so many helpers.” 

A bright, successful librarian in Iowa 
has made it a rule for years to bring 
into every board meeting, excerpts 
from Pustic Lipraries, with the re- 
sult that her board looked forward to 
the meetings with a growing interest 
and soon the members began to find 
things in Pusiic Lrpraries to report. 

A list of the telephone calls for in- 
formation during the month presented 
to the board interests them in the 
variety of information sought at the 
library. 

While much devolves upon the li- 
brarian in making a board meeting in- 
teresting, a share of the responsibility 
rests upon the board members as well. 
It seems to me that if each trustee 
would not content himself in simply 
attending the monthly meeting but 
would visit the library often enough 
to familiarize himself somewhat with 
the workings of the various depart- 
ments and, by so doing, get into the 
atmosphere of the place, thereby be- 
coming imbued with the “library 
spirit,” as it were, he would carry to 
the board meetings a certain amount 
of that spirit, which spells interest, 
enthusiasm and service. This would 
be especially true if he would interest 
himself particularly in that phase of 
the work which appeals to him the 
most, then when a discussion of the 
work of that department comes up it 
would inevitably claim his interest 
and attention. Again, if each trustee 
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would make it a point to “talk up” the 
library to his friends and business as- 
sociates, or in any way become its 
publicity agent, it would help to keep 
his interest keen in the institution he 
serves and would bring him to the 
meeting in that spirit. 
Anna F. Hoover 
Librarian 

Public library 

Galesburg, III. 





How Can Librarians Help to Make 
Board Meetings Interesting? 

What is the chief end of a librarian? 
The chief end of a librarian is to hold 
before the public high ideals and, at 
the same time, try to please them. In 
order to do this, she must please her 
library board. Therefore, she must be 
a diplomat. The library board is com- 
posed of men and women who were 
chosen perhaps for their business abil- 
ity, perhaps for their known commun- 
ity interest, or perhaps because of their 
literary ability and interest. Some of 
these men and women have ideas and 
ideals of their own about the work of 
the library. These ideas and ideals 
may or may not coincide with those of 
the librarian. Hence, her diplomacy 
must be called into play. If she is sure 
that she is right, she must try to bring 
them to agree with her. 


It might be said that the ideal li-- 


brary board is the one that gives the 
librarian full sway in carrying out her 
ideas. In order to reach this happy 
state there must be confidence on both 
sides. When a board member accepts 
the thankless and arduous position, we 
may assume that it is his desire to 
serve and that his ideas and sugges- 
tions are meant for the best. The li- 
brarian should, therefore, try to fall in 
with his desires or enable him to see 
that her plan is the best. 

May I borrow here from Agnes 
Jewell who says: 

Do you recall the Irish folk story which 
W. B. Yeats has so delightfully told in his 
Pot of broth? The ingredients were all at 
hand but it needed the wily beggar to gather 
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them together and to brew them with _his 
magic stone into most delicious broth. This 
is still the solution today. I offer you a bit 
of stone forsooth—the name of it “Tolerance” 
—and with it you may brew your own poteen. 
Then into the kettle must go all those quali- 
ties that distinguish us from idealistic mortals, 
our notions, our fads and foibles, yes, and our 
hobbies. We librarians are a bumptious lot 
and in must go our self-satisfaction, our idea 
that the board member was invented to serve 
as an excuse for our own shortcomings, some- 
one on whom to put the blame for our ineffi- 
cient management of the institution turned 
over to our executive ability; for board mem- 
bers are appointed to outline policies only. In 
must go the notion that the library public 
would be better served if the library board 
was abolished. Give the pot a good boiling 
up with the fire of enthusiasm until it lets off 
plenty of steam, stir it all together with the 
understanding heart, let it simmer along until 
all the various parts have become one com- 
plete satisfying whole, held together by the 
tolerant spirit. . 

The library board is part of the pub- 
lic and the librarian, becoming im- 
mersed in her routine, may for the 
time forget the public entirely. The 
library board keeps her in check. 

To the librarian, her work is the first 
thought in her life. Each individual 
board member has the work of the 
library as a secondary interest, with 
his own business or home as the 
first interest. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to arouse interest many times. 

To quote from John H. Leete, Car- 
negie library, Pittsburgh: 

We, the librarians, must bring that special 
knowledge we profess to bear upon the activi- 
ties and problems of the community. The 
library has something to offer every civic 
problem, every public welfare impulse, every 
educational movement, every group interest, 
every active force in the community. Indeed, 
unlike the lawyer, who may serve but one 
side of the controversy, we have something 
for both the prosecution and the defense. 
That means that the opportunity for service to 
big organizations and groups that are doing 
things is ready at hand for the live librarian 
who would make the library a force in com- 
munity affairs. All we have to do is to estab- 
lish the contact and then follow it up with 
definite service. 

Our contact may be made through 
our library board. By getting them 
enthused, the general public will be 
thus affected. 


A monthly meeting of the library 
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board is the ideal procedure—and the 
ways in which the librarian may make 
these meetings interesting is my sub- 
ject. If the monthly figures in any 
line surpass those of a previous month, 
it should be noted, as, for instance, 
April, 1923, was the greatest month 
in the history of my library. Needless 
to say, the librarian called attention to 
that fact. Figures in themselves are 
not particularly interesting but com- 
parisons are. 

Every man or woman on the board 
is more interested in one department 
than in any other. Take, for instance, 
the matter of book selection. One 
member may be more interested in 
travel, another in pure fiction, another 
in “high-brow” fiction, and so forth. 
By letting them collectively know what 
books are most called for, which ones 
you have not been able to supply and 
why, which appeal to certain classes, 
and the like, the work of book selec- 
tion seems to them more of a problem 
and they are more likely to be satis- 
fied with the librarian’s choice. They 
can better appreciate Keith Preston’s 
Fable for librarians as we may adapt 
it to book selection. 

The keeper of the Zoo, one day, 
Decided to buy only hay. 

Since we must standardize, said he, 
Hay suits the big majority. 


The Bear was quite resentful, but 
The keeper of the Zoo said, Tut! 
Your taste, dear Bruin, does you proud 
But I must cater to the crowd. 


The Lion gave his bale one look; 
His baleful roar the cages shook. 
O-o-o-oh! said the keeper of the Zoo, 
Guess I must get a bone or two. 


And so the Lion got his grist; 

The Bear went on the waiting list; 

The big majority still chew 

About what Nature meant them to. 

Criticisms are bound to come to the 

librarian’s ears and these critics and 
their criticisms should be reported to 
the board whether they are criticisms 
of certain books, or that the library has 
too much friction, not enough of some- 
thing else—these criticisms may be 
many and varied. But there are al- 
ways kindly comments and these also 
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should be told. Both criticism and 
praise kindle the enthusiasm. 

By asking advice one month as to 
the advisability of getting certain 
books before certain men and women, 
and later reporting as to how the plan 
worked, the suggestor of the plan is 
pleased. 

Reporting means of publicity which 
may have escaped some member’s 
notice—telling of the reference work 
done with students, club women, and 
business men, of the work done in the 
schools as to the use of the library— 
all these enthuse members. 

Choosing from the library period- 
icals the articles or sections that appeal 
or apply to your own situation, is bet- 
ter than asking board members to read 
these magazines, as I have found that 
few of them take time to read much. 

Detiniteness in the matter of putting 
a proposition before your board is of 
the utmost necessity. Have the ques- 
tions thought out clearly in your own 
mind so that you may answer all ques- 
tions from every angle from which they 
may be presented. To convince five 
or six persons of necessarily different 
opinions that your proposition is a 
good one, you must have it in good 
shape. This will save embarrassment 
in the end. 

It is ofttimes wise to consult indi- 
vidual members outside of board meet- 
ings on subjects in which they are par- 
ticularly interested or well fitted to 
handle. We all excel in some line and 
anyone is pleased to have that line 
recognized. 

A united board, members and librar- 
ian working in harmony, accomplishes 
the chief end of a library—to please 
and help the public, and competent li- 
brarians and library boards can do no 
better than to take as their motto the 
adage of William Penn, the first li- 
brarian of this nation: 

I expect to pass through this life but once. 
If there is any kindness or any good that I 
can do to my fellow-beings, let me do it now. 
I shall pass this way but once. 

Mary WEAVER 
Librarian 





Rocky Ford, Col. 
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The Library and the City Manager‘ 
Sacramento, Long Beach and Stock- 
ton have the city manager form of 
government, which excludes library 
trustees, placing the library, with other 
city departments, under the general 
direction of the city manager. 

The most radical change from the 
customary status is expressed in the 
following clause: “The librarian and 
officers, clerks, employes and attaches 
of the city library shall be appointed 
by the city manager and shall hold 
office at his pleasure.” Here the entire 
appointive power which formerly 
rested with a board of trustees is vested 
in the city manager. The question of 
making the library department an ex- 
ception to the principle of organiza- 
tion under the manager form of gov- 
ernment came up for considerable dis- 
cussion among the framers. It was at 
length decided—and I think, logically 
—that in all departments the respon- 
sibility should be centered upon single 
heads rather than be scattered among 
boards or commissions. In other 
words, the same principle that is in- 
volved in replacing a five-man com- 
mission form of government by a 
single executive or manager applies 
also in the case of departments, i. e., Li- 
brary, Health, Engineering, Recreation, 
etc. It is, of course, understood that 
the city manager is to be a non-political 
business expert who holds his position 
by virtue of his business and executive 
ability only. 

Did not boards of trustees have their 
origin in a period when the establish- 
ment and upkeep of libraries was chiefly 
a matter of private philanthropy and 
not a community responsibility? Pri- 
vate benefactions naturally were not 
to be trusted in the hands of what, at 
that time, was strictly political gov- 
ernment. Since the manager plan aims 
to eliminate politics, trustees from the 
standpoint of guardians become un- 
essential. It has also been pointed out, 

*An address by H. O. Parkinson, librarian, 
Stockton public library, at meeting of the 
California library association, 1922. 
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by trustees themselves, that there is 
little for them to do except appoint the 
librarian. If this is true, a board meet- 
ing not less than once a month is util- 
izing an undue proportion of time from 
an otherwise active business career of 
half a dozen public-spirited men, in 
addition to the time of the librarian. 
True it is that a board of trustees in 
a measure represents the public and 
also represents the library to the pub- 
lic. When they ask for something, 
even though the request originates 
with the librarian, it does not appear 
as a selfish request. But on the other 
hand, direct action is often of great 
advantage! County libraries thrive 
without a convoy of trustees. Are they 
more necessary in one case than in the 
other? 

Concerning the new place of the 
library as a correlative department of 
the city organization, I believe it will 
have a strong tendency to remove the 
philanthropic atmosphere, establish the 
library on a sounder basis, invite a 
broader recognition, and—it is hoped 
—a corresponding support and share 
of the taxes. 

Professional qualifications in person- 
nel of the library staff are demanded as 
follows: “The librarian must be tech- 
nically trained in the work pertaining 
to his office. Other appointees, ex- 
cepting apprentices and janitors, must 
have had previous experience in library 
work. Certificates from approved in- 
stitutions or library certificates issued 
by the authority of the state of Cali- 
fornia or other states may be accepted 
in lieu of such experience.” The value 
of this provision in its tendency to 
raise standards, and in its concomitant 
effect of raising salaries to the level 
necessary for procuring trained work- 
ers, is obvious. Experience has also 
shown that the advent of a trained as- 
sistant with higher pay often acts as a 
prop in pushing up the salaries of 
those already in the service. 

The one-year resident rule which ap- 
plies to city employes in general does 
not affect the library which comes un- 
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der the exception made for “technically 
trained experts.” “Civil service” was 
also voted out of the charter after a 
great deal of study had been made of 
its results in other cities. 

The salary of the librarian is fixed 
by the city council, composed of nine 
men, while the salaries of all other em- 
ployes are determined by the city man- 
ager. After all, should not the council 
and the manager, by virtue of their 
wide business experience and dealings 
with a large city payroll, have a 
broader knowledge of comparative sal- 
aries than a board of trustees whose 
knowledge of salaries may be limited 
to those of their private occupations? 
Neither the vacation period nor the 
number of working hours is affected by 
the charter as no specific period or time 
is stated. 

Onlv two or three of the clauses un- 
der “Powers and duties of the librar- 
ian” need be mentioned. Under these 
provisions, no librarian would need to 
expend further effort in philosophizing, 
theorizing, or guessing over the point 
where the functions of the trustees, or 
city manager, leave off and those of 
the librarian begin. The charter states 
boldly that the librarian “shall have 
control, management, and direction of 
all members of the librarv department 
in the lawful exercise of his functions. 
He shall make and enforce all neces- 
sary rules and regulations for the 
proper administration of the library 
and its branches. He shall determine 
the necessary books and library ma- 
terial to be purchased.” A provision 
is also made whereby the librarian may 
appoint apprentices, subject to the ap- 
proval of the city manager. 

No city charter will bring us the 
millenium. The success of any piece 
of machinery depends largely upon the 
men who operate it, but the above pro- 
visions appear to be sound and, at least, 
will make the path clearer for improv- 
ing the status of the library. 

Later: A report on the city manager 
plan includes the following points of 
interest : 
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Two months after the inception of 
the new charter, the salaries of the en- 
tire library staff (15) were raised by 
an average of 10 per cent. 

The appropriation remains practic- 
ally the same which is, perhaps, all 
that could be expected considering 
that in the last three years it has been 
increased 45 per cent and that the pres- 
ent tendency everywhere is to cut 
budgets in general. 

A welcome but unexpected develop- 
ment is the transfer of all bookkeeping 
to the city’s accountant’s office which 
sends monthly reports to each depart- 
ment instead of the department send- 
ing reports to the auditor. This re- 
lieves the library of considerable cler 
ical work. 





Political Literature 
Editor, Pustic LiprariEs: 

I should like to have a discussion, if it 
will lead to anything like a consensus of 
opinion, as to whether or not political 
literature should be obtainable at a tax- 
supported library. 

What is one to do when a citizen of 
standing brings to the library a supply 
of printed material setting forth the 
aims, objects, plans and purposes of a 
political party and asks to have it dis- 
tributed from the library? There is such 
a wide difference of opinion among those 
near-by whose opinion I have asked, one 
saying, “Let everything decent come into 
the library,” all the way to one who said, 
“Let no subject of political or religious 
bias be found in the library.” 

Is there any rule that is followed by a 
majority? If so, where can the sub- 
stance of it be found? The staff opinion 
is all on one side. 

I hope librarians of experience will 
express an opinion supported by reasons 
for the guidance of those who follow at 


a distance. — 





~~ books are more than books, they are the 
ife, 
The very heart and core of ages past, 
ee _ why men lived, and worked, and 
ied, 
The essence and quintessence of their lives. 
—Amy Lowell. 
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A. L. A. Meeting for 1924 


LANS are already evolving inter- 
est and expectation of a very much 
worth while meeting of A. L. A. at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 29-July 
5. It is too early yet to give definite 
programs and plans but a survey of 
the prospects (p. 187) will show a 
most attractive promise of good things. 
Beyond doubt, everyone will approve 
and greatly appreciate the purpose 
outlined of having fewer sessions in 
the time allotted. The mad rush that 
has been imposed on every sort of 
convention in these latter days is one 
thing to avoid, if possible, at library 
meetings. Listening to set addresses, 
if worth while, is a pleasure but no 
one can maintain, beyond question, 
that they are so valuable as the short, 


crisp discussions where people who 
know talk to the point and stop when 
they reach it, or where, by exchange 
of ideas between persons of various 
experiences, ideas of library service 
may be clarified from entangling 
doubts and enabled to function to the 
benefit of every relation. The release 
from duty of attending meetings gives 
time for piazza conferences, tea-table 
discussions and opportunity for ex- 
tending dinner acquaintances. 

The post-conference trip outlined by 
the faithful, indefatigable travel sec- 
retaries, especially Mr Faxon, offers 
vacations of most attractive character. 
Altogether the first glimpse of the 
A. L. A. meeting of 1924 is most al- 
luring. 





Cost of Education 


HE question of the cost of educa- 

tion is stirring the souls of many 
of those who hold the purse strings of 
the public treasury. The cost is not 
in any sense an indictment against the 
theory of public education, which is 
sound in principle, but it does and 


should call attention to the necessity 
for equally sound principles, just and 
fair, in carrying forward into action 
the theory that a democratic form of 
government can endure only if its 
members are intelligent and sound in 
morals. 
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Scrutiny of methods, examination of 
results, removal of incumbrances, and 
provision in means and men for the 
advancement of all of these must be 
constantly exercised and the more 
_ widely spread the knowledge of the 
facts in relation to every phase of edu- 
cation, the greater the chance for im- 
provement in the understanding and 
consequent attitude of the public to- 
ward educational machinery. 

To call for large expenditures, how- 
ever strong the tone, will not gain the 
consent of the public unless the lat- 
ter has some notion of just what and 
how the expenditures will provide for 
its needs. If the public does not re- 
spond to provisions already at hand 
sufficiently to lead it to see the purpose 
and plan of the larger provision called 
for by the leaders, then it is the part 
of wisdom for those entrusted with the 
matter to concentrate on the weak 
places in the results of the present pro- 
vision and, by earnest, sincere effort, 
make good the promise of the present. 

There is an abundance of means— 
the only question is how shall it be 
used. Money is always spent for the 
thing, material or mental, which ap- 
peals most strongly to the spenders. 
If the venders and users of frivolous 
things make the greatest impression 
on the public taste, the result is not 
to be questioned, though it may be de- 
plored. 

Do the schools, the libraries, the 
museums, art galleries and churches 
really carry on for the best interests 
of those who own them, or do they 
function for the expression of the in- 
dividual taste and opinions of those 
who, for the time being, have author- 
ity over their administration? The an- 
swer is plain by a glance at actual con- 
ditions. 
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The cost of education in the United 
States, as presented by Dr P. P. Clax- 
ton a few years ago, shows plainly 
that there is no lack of actual spending 
of means. His finding, by actual com- 
putation, proves that the total expen- 
diture for educational purposes of 
every kind, including buildings and 
equipment for that year, was less than 
one billion dollars, and, according to 
Government returns, twenty-two bil- 
lions were spent for luxuries. Cos- 
metics and perfumes cost $750,000,000, 
twice the total amount of salaries paid 
teachers in the public, elementary and 
secondary schools; joy rides, races and 
pleasure resorts consumed three bil- 
lions, more than thrice the amount 
spent in the same period for educa- 
tional efforts. 

Summing up the matter, Dr Claxton 
points out that more was spent volun- 
tarily for luxuries in a single year than 
for education in 300 years. Of course, 
a large share of the reason for this lies 
outside of the case against the edu- 
cational machinery, but with all due al- 
lowance for such, there is still room for 
questioning the products sent forth by 
educational institutions of every kind. 
Teachers and librarians must answer 
for some of this but educational boards 
of every kind, of libraries, schools, col- 
leges and universities, museums and 
art galleries, must bear the brunt of 
the decision as to conditions affecting 
the judgment of the public. 

The present state of the public con- 
science, as portrayed by the events and 
conditions of the past few years, is a 
fit subject for calm, careful and honest 
consideration as to the duty of those 
charged with educational machinery 
of every sort, a time for the honest 
endeavor which is every one’s obliga- 
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tion to the Republic, that honest, in- 
telligent government of the people, by 
the people and for the people shall not 
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perish from the earth. No small part 
of this responsibility lies with library 
trustees. 





What Is the Answer? 


LETTER on page 169 gives the 

part that is of general interest as 
relating to a controversy in a fair-sized 
library recently in regard to political 
literature which was placed on the 
desk in the reading room, to be taken 
out by the passers-by. 

This is one of the questions which, not 
only in library circles but in other lines, 
are too often left hanging without place- 
ment, largely for the reason that a deci- 
sion may provoke discussion. Both good 
and ill result from such a course, but, in 
most instances, it is the part of wisdom 
to follow such a discussion to a conclu- 
sion, having the purposes of the factors 
in mind, and bring down, to a stationery 
base, floating ideas. 

There are several points of view 
which must be kept in mind in reaching 
a decision in the matter of distributing 
ephemeral literature from a_ library. 
Some libraries adopt the idea that a li- 
brary is a place at which all kinds of 
legitimate information can be obtained. 
If it is a question of a public venture in 
building, etc., at public expense, why 
should not the public library take the 
printed arguments for and against and 
place them where the public can come at 
them easily? If it is a question of choos- 
ing a public officer or servitor, why 
should not the story of his life, his ideas 
of public service, his opinions on public 
questions, be offered for free distribu- 
tion from the tables of the library? 

The platforms of the various political 
parties could, with propriety, be found 





for free distribution also. All such ma- 


terial, of course, should come directly 
from those responsible for it in order to 
insure its authenticity. Such literature 
should be carefully scanned to see that 
there is no personal or political attack 
made, but that it is solely for informa- 
tion. Further than this a library could 
hardly go with propriety. 

The day of dependence on the news- 
papers for information has gone by but, 
let us hope, not forever. The line next 
to the very border of libel is too often 
the one chosen on which to speak of a 
candidate whom they do not favor. 
Principles and policies of government are 
lost sight of in a mad, selfish race to win 
elections. Such material as they offer is 
biased, if not distorted, by partisan fer- 
vor. There is often very much more 
reason for excluding the “news” paper 
from the tables of a library than there 
is, say the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the proposal for a World’s 
court, the Ford offer for Muscle Shoals, 
life of Calvin Coolidge, the Mellon tax 
plan, or any other plain, authorized 
statement. Indeed, in view of the need 
of more thinking and personal decision 
on the part of the plain public to whom 
the library belongs, some more au- 
thentic source of information than is 
available at present relating to public 
men and measures is undoubtedly 
needed. The public library, with a lit- 
tle honest endeavor and care, could 
render a valuable service in these mat- 
ters, and here an affirmative answer is 
offered to the perplexed inquirer. 
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Responsibilities of Being a Trustee 


HIS number of Pusric Lrsrarres 
stresses the trustee and his sphere 
of usefulness in the scheme of library 


service. Much good material gives 
many useful viewpoints, both from 
good trustees themselves and _ libra- 
rians devoted to the cause. The con- 
tributions are well worth serious study 
by anyone charged with administering 
this powerful instrument for progress 
in the development of the best that 
can be produced in a democracy. 

One who serves the library, either 
on its staff or as a member of its board 
of trustees, may with perfect propri- 
ety, approach anyone, in any position, 
who lives in the community for help 
and interest, believing in the public li- 
brary as the one institution of the 
place which is freed from the burden 
of caste, wealth, creed, race, religion or 
any other limitations; may call, with 
perfect propriety, on everyone for the 
best he can give in forwarding the li- 
brary’s work. 

The following was presented sev- 
eral years ago but is true today as it 
was when spoken: 

The library that has an intelligent, in- 
terested, faithful board of trustees will 
be well known and well spoken of in 
the councils of business, of culture and 
of recreation in any community. The 
library trustees who accept in good 


faith, for the good they may do, the 
trusteeship of a library, will secure for 
that institution the friendly interest of 
those charged with the financial con- 
duct of municipal affairs, making them 
see that it is as great an asset for the 
prosperity of the town as are sewers, 
sidewalks, lights or any other business 
in their keeping. Such trustees will see 
that those whose inheritance or activity 
has secured to them a larger share of 
this world’s goods than the personal 
needs of themselves or their families 
require, will have opportunity to assist 
in the educational, inspirational or 
recreational work of the library. Such 
trustees will see that the library is 
properly housed, is properly furnished, 
that its condition is seemly from every 
standpoint, that its surroundings are 
in keeping with its purpose and that it 
forms as permanent and pleasant a 
point of interest for the stranger view- 
ing the community as any other piece 
of public activity in the place. Such 
trustees will consider the library as 
useful furniture and will not relegate 
it to the class of bric-a-brac, with which 
to decorate a corner and give a tinc- 
ture of cultural appearance to the 
town. They will see to it that it is not 
one of those expensive things which a 
city must have lest it be thought to be 
out of the latest style—M. E. Ahern 
before Indiana Trustees’ association. 





What is the unpardonable sin in all na- 
ture? What one thing most inevitably 
brings its own punishment? What most 
surely spells extinction? Stagnation—stand- 
ing still! 

The Gigantosaurus, that was over 100 feet 
long and as big as a house; the Tyran- 
nosuarus, that had the strength of a loco- 
motive and was the last word in frightful- 
ness; the Pterodactyl or flying dragon—all 


the giant monsters of prehistoric ages—are 
gone. They did not know how to meet the 
changing conditions. They stood still while 
the life around them passed them by. 
Egypt and Persia, Greece and Rome, all 
the great empires of antiquity, perished when 
they ceased to grow. China built a wall 


about herself and stood still for 1,000 years. 
Today she is the football of the powers. In 
all nature, to cease to grow is to perish.— 
Selected. 
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Ten Thousand Members for A. L. A. 


The A. L. A. committee on mem- 
bership, John A. Lowe, chairman, is 
making an energetic effort to increase 
the membership of the association, the 
goal being to enroll at least 50 per 
cent of the 20,000 library workers in 
America as members of the national 
organization. 

A variety of good reasons why the 
library worker should enlist under the 
direction of the A. L. A. are given and 
an appeal is made for everyone to as- 
sist in obtaining 10,000 members for 
the A. L. A. by 1926. 

The U. S. Census Bulletin of Occu- 
pations indicates that there were 
15,297 librarians in the United States 
in 1920 as compared with 7,423 in 
1910. Membership in the A. L. A. in 
1920 was 4,464 as compared with 2,005 
in 1910. 

If it were possible to have everyone 
interested, it ought not to take a very 
strong effort to more than double the 
present membership of approximately 
6,000. A membership of 10,000 would 
give more power to any dictum of the 
organization, bring in much needed 
material, many broad minds, strong 
purposes and greater vision. Increased 
numbers, of course, do not count for 
increased power but the sort of people 
who would come into membership .in 
the A. L. A. would almost mean a 
collection of the elect. Wider mem- 
bership will give wider interest. It is 
an indisputable fact at present that 
most of the initiative, administration 
and extension of A. L. A. ideas are in 
the hands of a few persons. Greater 
membership will naturally mean a 
larger administrative circle which, in 
turn, will mean the gathering in of 
more ideas, plans and purposes and, at 
the same time, add strength to what is 
already under way. 

It may be urged, therefore, that 
every member of the A. L. A. pledge 
at least one new member for the next 
two years, which period will bring the 
association to its semi-centennial meet- 
ing in a concourse of membership that 


can but result in greater good work in 
every relation. 





Passing of Old Corner Bookstore 


The Old Corner bookstore in Bos- 
ton, connected with that city’s literary 
history for nearly 100 years, since 
1828, and probably the most distin- 
guished literary spot in America, has 
almost, if not completely, disappeared. 

In its early days, the Old Corner 
bookstore was the property of the hus- 
band of the famous Anne Hutchinson, 
our first American novelist. It was 
in a section of the city in which the 
town notables dwelt and conducted 
their affairs. The spot had a devious 
history, though always remarkable, 
until the Corner bookstore was built, 
in 1712, partly as a residence and 
partly as a shop, and this is the build- 
ing which has been occupied and 
known as the Old Corner bookstore 
ever since. In 1828, it became the 
property of Richard B. Carter and 
Charles J. Hendee who established 
within its walls “an atmosphere of the 
stuff of which books are made.” Writ- 
ers, artists, editors and poets made the 
Old Corner bookstore a_ gathering 
place and, at any time thruout its his- 
tory until very recent years, it was 
possible to see there and listen to the 
noted literary men of New England. 
The Old Corner bookstore was notable 
for this more than for the sale of its 
wares. 

In 1854, Ticknor & Fields, well- 
known early publishers, became the 
owners of the old store. They were 
the first friends and encouragers of the 
classic group which included Holmes, 
Emerson, Lowell, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Park Benjamin, Perley Poore, 
Giovanni Thompson, Captain Sumner, 
Rufus Choate, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
William Dean Howells and other lit- 
erary celebrities who often met at the 
Old Corner bookstore. 

Of course the mutations of time have 
made Boston of today a different Bos- 


ton from that of the 60’s and 70’s, and 


the publishing and book business, in 
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the new atmosphere which surrounds 
it, is not conducive, even in Boston, for 
such companies as formerly gathered 
at the Old Corner bookstore and in 
the Saints and Sinners corner at Mc- 
Clurg’s in the 80’s and 90’s. 

Probably the regret of those who 
knew these places in the long ago is 
but a repetition of experiences age-old 
and there is no room to think that the 
joyous and buoyant spirit among writ- 
ers and book people of today will not 
be succeeded in turn by another, tho 
different in group and environment. 





The World’s Palace in Brussels 

It was noted in the public press 
some time ago that the Belgium gov- 
ernment had served notice on the In- 
stitute of international bibliography, in 
the International university, to vacate 
the premises of the World’s Palace— 
this over the protest of those most con- 
cerned. 

Word from Brussels concerning the 
situation says that the action was not 
taken crudely nor roughly but that 
representatives of the government vis- 
ited the World’s Palace to see what 
use it was to the intellectual life of 
the city. One delegation viewed the 
collection exhibited and decided that 
the collection of literature dealing with 
child welfare, which had been gathered 
in America, was of use only to the 
elementary schools. The other body, 
from the Académie de Lettres, viewed 
the card catalog and, in the 10 minutes 
spent in investigation, reported that it 
was of no use whatever. Among 
other things, it was decided that the 
collection should be put somewhere 
else, stored in an ordinary house, and, 
while no place was provided for it, 
to carry on the bibliographical work. 

The Belgium government had been 
led to take such a step because it 
wanted the premises of the World’s 


Palace for a short time, not “td house . 


an international rubber exposition” but 
an English rubber exposition—not even 
to exhibit Belgium rubber. The pro- 
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ceeding will make a very poor show- 
ing and provide a more than danger- 
ous rival to the Congo rubber inter- 
ests. It is difficult to say what led the 
government to take such a step as the 
indemnity paid by the English govern- 
ment will not quite cover the expense 
of removal. 

There was very strong feeling 
aroused by the proceeding from a prac- 
tical point of view as well as among 
those who appreciated the work of the 
two founders of the Palais Mondial, 
Messrs. Lafontaine and Otlet, who 
served 30 years, devoting themselves 
seriously to the work, going so far as 
to put their own money heavily into it. 

The removal was carried out but a 
“committee de protesteurs’ has been 
formed of persons who have nothing 
directly to do with the Palais Mondial 
but who are shocked at the proceeding. 
A campaign will be opened to make 
the work of the Palais Mondial better 
known, to use the present incident to 
that effect and to get the government 
to compensate the organizers of the 
Palais Mondial, but, more than all, to 
get the Belgium government now to 
lead other governments to make of it 
a more Official thing. 

There has been considerable feeling 
generated over the matter, not the 
least of which is in favor of the two 
big men who have been back of the 
movement. Many persons have come 
to the conclusion that it is only a lack 
of funds and of sufficient help and at- 
tention which are the sole causes of 
the World’s Palace not having been as 
useful as it might be and that this is 
only of a piece with world-wide con- 
ditions. 

The associations involved have offi- 
cially informed foreign embassies and 
legations of the incident, declining re- 
sponsibility for the eventual loss or 
damage to the collections. These di- 
rectors also express themselves as pre- 
pared to consider offers from other 
countries and even suggestions of 
transfer of the collections to New 
York, Paris, Rome or The Hague. 
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As It Was in the Beginning 

The desire recently expressed in 
Pusric Lrpraries, that the librarians 
of recent years should know something 
of the true personality of those of the 
earlier days, is certainly a wisely di- 
rected thought. It is surely to be 
hoped that the work of those earlier 
librarians who have left such an in- 
heritance to all who have followed 
them, may be made known at the pres- 
ent time. Those faithful and untiring 
pioneers of this most worthv library 
work should never be forgotten. 

Hannah Packard James, the subject 
of our reminiscent sketch this month, 
like those who have already appeared, 
was of old New England stock, being 
born in Massachusetts in 1835. She 
was a direct descendant of John Alden, 
and the family of James of Massachu- 
setts is too well known to discuss here. 

Miss James’ youth was spent in the 
association of persons of superior in- 
tellect, which made a lasting impres- 
sion upon her. She was always a 
booklover and was known to remark 
many times that she could not remem- 
ber when she made her first catalog. 
She lived during the period of the Civil 
war and gave active service to the 
Sanitary commission. 

When the Free library, Newton, 
Mass., was opened, Miss James was 
the outstanding person to take charge 
of the work, which she did, remaining 
with it for 17 years. That work car- 
ried a lasting impression of her zeal, 
courage and far-reaching vision, and 
the Newton library has remained one 
of the good libraries in Massachusetts. 
In the prominent collections gathered 
during the period of her librarianship 
at Newton, Miss James left historical 
and critical notes which make the vol- 
umes especially valuable. 

In her early womanhood, Miss James 
spent a period in England, making a 
study of ecclesiastical architecture, on 
which she always remained an au- 
thority. 

Miss James was one of the very few 
women present at the first meetings of 


the A. L. A. and, even then, her sound 
sense, keen intellect and cordial man- 
ner attracted the attention of those 
concerned with the development of li- 
brary work to such an extent that she 
remained a source of strength in cc 
ferences and decisions on library serv- 
ice until her death in 1903. 

In 1887, Miss James answered a call 
from the director of the Osterhout free 
library, Wilkes-Barré, Pa., to organ- 
ize the library there. She made such 
a library there as put it in the posi- 
tion of being the standard for that sort 
of library for many years. 

Those who knew Hannah P. James 
as librarian of the Newton free library 
in Massachusetts and later, of the 
Osterhout free library of Wilkes- 
Barré, Pennsylvania, and knew her as 
she should be known, will never for- 
get her strong personality and keen 
interest not only in her own work but 
in that of the younger workers who 
never failed to receive good advice, 
encouragement and inspiration from 
her when most needed. There are 
doubtless many who received her 
words of encouragement who could 
truly say they felt surer of themselves 
in continuing their work after various 
discouragements, largely because she 
had given them the impetus needed. 

One of Miss James’ strong library 
principles was that the librarian 
should be in close relation with the 
people and that their special needs 
should receive the special attention of 
the library, that the librarian was in 
fact a teacher. Her work with the 
schools of Wilkes-Barré was among 
the first efforts to bring about the 
closer relation of libraries and schools. 
She helped by counsel and pen to form 
a sympathy for the movement to in- 
stall a library department in the N. E. 
A., in 1896. Dr Schaefer of Pennsy!l- 
vania, in voting, said before the Coun- 
cil that even if he himself did not be- 
lieve in the relationship, he should 
favor it because Hannah P. James fav- 
ored it. 
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During the opening years of the 
library schools she was called upon 
frequently to address the students, and 
a re-reading of some of her papers now 
gives to one no end of helpful sugges- 
tions and makes her influence still felt 
after the many years that have passed 
since her work here ended. In look- 
ing Over a paper read by Miss James 
before the students of the New York 
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to organize the library there, a gentle- 
man said to me: ‘You have a larger 
field, and can do more good than all 
the ministers in the city together.’ He 
recognized the possibilities of a library 
to educate and transform untrained, 
uncultivated human nature silently in- 
to thoughtful, earnest manhood and 
womanhood. He knew that if the li- 
brarian was true to her great trust, 


Hannah P. James, 1835-1903 


state library school many years ago, 
on the “Influence of a librarian in a 
community,” it is clearly seen how 
high her ideals were and how truly she 
believed in thorough work in each and 
every detail. The following is taken 
from the paper to which reference is 
made. 

“Soon after going to Wilkes-Barré 


pure books, inspiring and stimulating 
books would find their way into the 
thousand homes of the city, and there 
begin their beneficent work of letting 
in the light of truth, of quickening 
thought and inspiring higher hopes and 
aspirations, . . . 

We know full well the refining and 
Christianizing influence of pure liter- 
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ature in a community. We also know, 
alas, of the subtle power for evil of a 
debasing and impure literature. How 
the springs of thought are poisoned— 
how the moral nature is corrupted, and 
the promise of the young life is ruined 
by the influence of an impure book. 
It should be one of the noblest aims 
of a public library to let in such a 
flood of purifying and ennobling in- 
fluences upon a community that the 
darkness of evil thoughts and evil ways 
may be banished, as the light of the 
morning drives away the darkness of 
the night. 

And now, recognizing the possi- 
bilities for good which lie in every pub- 
lic library, and having in some sort 
formed an ideal of what our aim should 
be, let us in a series of tests see how 
this ideal is to affect you in your prep- 
aratory studies, and in the work be- 
fore you. First—it will cause every 
part, every detail to be carefully and 
conscientiously performed, so that no 
link in all the chain may be defective 
or wanting. Accessioning, classifying, 
cataloging, shelf-listing, all are to be 
considered as means, eventually, for 
the most prompt and efficient service 
to the public. The more carefully and 
lucidly you classify a book, the more 
sure it is to reach the person who needs 
it. The more constant your aim is to 
develop the possibilities for good of 
every book, the clearer will be your 
mind, and the quicker your thought to 
seize upon and make available what- 
ever of value is in it, in the catalog- 
ing.” 

Her keen sense of humor, her broad 
vision and her forceful personality, all 
have added great worth to the library 
cause. Her work as a librarian ex- 
tended over a period of 32 years. A 
more useful life can hardly be imag- 
ined, for she was certainly a human- 
itarian and her interests were wide- 
spread ; but there was never a day that 
heart and soul were not given to her 
devoted work, to and for the library. 

Miss James gave much interest to 
public affairs. In clubs, churches and 


associations, she made her ideas count. 

She was a delegate from the A. L. 
A. to the International congress of li- 
brarians in London in 1897, and her 
sound judgment of library work, her 
social instinct, her quick repartee, 
formed an effective eye-opener for the 
English hosts especially, who, at that 
time, could not tolerate the idea of 
women at the head of libraries, and 
counted it, free access to the books, 
depositories and the like as a part of 
the wild and woolly anarchy of 
America! 

Miss James’ retorte cordiale, at a din- 
ner given to the visitors from America 
at Newcastle, to an  over-fulsome 
speaker in referring to her, brought 
the quiet rejoinder from her when she 
was called upon to speak that coal 
was not the only soft product of New- 
castle. Most of the company laughed, 
especially the Americans, but the re- 
mark remained a mystery to the previ- 
ous speaker and many of his compan- 
ions. 

Many will recall her able services 
rendered as a member for a number 
of years on the A. L. A. Council, and 
how helpful she was in times of stress 
and difficulty, for such occasions have 
been known. Let us try to remember 
more of the worthy actions of our pre- 
decessors as the years go on, and real- 
ize the splendid work this noble band 
of librarians did in the days when they 
were fewer in number than at the pres- 
ent time, and so let their noble deeds 
in this worthy and uplifting cause live 
after them. 





Just before Christmas, there died 
the “dean of poetesses” Edna Dean 
Proctor. She was born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1829 but the last years of her 
life were spent in Framingham, Mass. 
She was a contemporary of Whittier, 
Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, Holmes 
and Stedman. It is with these poets 
that her own work, such as the really 
beautiful “Song of the ancient peo- 
ple’ and her well-known patriotic 
poems, belongs. 
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The Public Library as an American 
Ideal 

A reception by the librarian, Mrs 
E. E. Ledbetter, and the staff of the 
Broadway branch, Cleveland public li- 
brary, was tendered Dr Tresich Pavi- 
chich, minister to the United States 
from the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, March 2. The spirit of 
the occasion was most satisfying, the 
only drawback being that the number 
of visitors was so great that the rooms 
were overcrowded. 

The Public library, Virginia, Minn., 
held a reception on two consecutive 
evenings recently for the American- 
ization classes in the night high 
schools of the city. Many in the 
classes had never before been in the 
library and it is doubtful if they would 
ever have come otherwise. The pupils 
from the nearest schools were invited 
for one evening and were brought over 
by the teachers. On the second eve- 
ning, the school busses called for those 
from the outlving schools and brought 
them to the library. 

The occasion was made as informal 
as possible. The librarian and her 
staff met the visitors cordially and 
showed them over the building, ex- 
plaining the various departments. The 
Naturalization government agent was 
present the first evening and, in addi- 
tion to a short talk, was most cordial 
in helping to entertain. 

At the close of the exercises, the 
visitors were asked to sign applica- 
tions, the Americanization teachers 
helping. They were then invited to 
explore the library by themselves and 
choose a book they wished to carry 
home. 

At the close of the evening, coffee 
and doughnuts were served in the lec- 
ture room. This seemed to help con- 
siderably for the visitors seemed much 
more contented and freely expressed 
their gratitude for what was being 
done for them. 

Since the party, when one of these 
foreigners comes into the library, it is 
known immediately, by the friendly 
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smile on his face, that he was among 
those at the party. 

There were 150 persons present the 
first evening and 125 the second. 
Doubtless the guests on the second 
evening had heard from others about 
the first party, for they were much 
more responsive and did not hesitate 
as the others had done. The second 
group stayed longer after they had had 
coffee, poring over the dictionary and 
books in the children’s room. They 
even carried out their plates to be 
washed. 

The effect of the party still lingers 
in the more friendly attitude of the 
foreigners toward the library. 





The Better Films Movement 


There have been only three films the 
last month which are worthy of the 
endorsement of the Better Films com- 
mittee of the National congress of 
mothers and parent-teacher associa- 
tions—Douglas MacLean in Going up, 
The Yankee consul and The Fool’s 
awakening. 

Rather than spend money for the 
general circulation of this small list, 
we are sending out a questionnaire, 
moved to this by the action and atti- 
tude of the Film industry. Because of 
a statement recently sent out—that 
the movies are getting worse—the 
Film industry has prepared a ques- 
tionnaire for some of their people to 
answer. Of course we know the value 
of such replies as will be received but, 
even so, they will have weight with 
people who do not know. 

Shortly after the first of April, we 
wish to complete a list of all the films 
endorsed during the past three years 
by the National congress of mothers 
and parent-teacher associations. This 
list will be ready for distribution 


shortly and will be sent, on request, to 
anyone who agrees to use it, for the 
small charge of five cents. 

The Film industry has at last been 
jolted from its feeling that no one pays 
any attention to criticisms made of its 
Librarians will under- 


productions, 
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stand how greatly their help and that 
of all right-minded persons is needed. 
If they have kept aware of the books 
that are advertised as being bought by 
the producers, they will understand 
the necessity for a protest. The pro- 
test against such books, however, 
should come before they are filmed. 
Everyone who sees a notice that such 
books as Cytherea are to be filmed, 
should write at once to protest before 
it is too late. The librarians of the 
country can make the very finest con- 
tribution to this great cause by just 
such activity as this. 

Some of the questions contained in 
the questionnaire sent out by the Bet- 
ter Films committee are as follows: 
Name your five favorite pictures seen in 

the last two years. 

Name five pictures you considered the worst 
seen in the last two years. 

Do you think that pictures have improved 
in the last two years? 

(If you are seeing only the endorsed 
films, please ask someone to answer this 
question who is seeing pictures indiscrimi- 
nately and whose judgment is Worthy of 
your consideration.) 

Do you think that the average picture exer- 
cises a good or bad influence on the boys 
and girls of your community? 

Should so-called educational pictures dealing 
with sex-hygiene be shown in motion pic- 
ture theatres? 

Ask five young people between the ages of 
16 and 21 whether they go to the movies 
as often now as they did two years ago? 
Why do they go? 

Ask these five young people if they enjoy 
the movie themes offered now, or are they 
becoming bored with them? 

What themes appeal to them most? 

Name five books you would like to see 
filmed? 

Child specialists and criminologists are 
warning us that children under 16 cannot 
stand the emotional strain induced by 80 
per cent of the movie themes.. Would you 
help to arouse public opinion to the neces- 
sity for establishing laws to bar boys and 
girls under 16 from the movie theatres? 

Would you help to arouse your community 
to the necessity of providing wholesome 
and educational pictures in your school or 
church for boys and girls under 16? 
Opinions on any of these matters 

will be gratefully received. 

Mrs CuHarces E. MerriAM 

6041 University Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 


Salesmanship in the Circulation 
Department 

We are trying to find some standard or 
standards of personal efficiency which may be 
expressed as definitely as do the accompanying 
records. I might say this is our first attempt 
and that assistants did not quite get into the 
spirit of it until half way thru the month. 
Also, that the figures are those for adult cir- 
culation at the main buildings only. — 


Desk work in the circulation depart- 
ment is apt to become monotonous in 
any library and the heavier the amount 
of work carried, the easier it is to slip 
into the habit of treating it mechanic- 
ally. To offset this, we conducted a 
four weeks’ “salesmanship” contest. 
Each assistant kept a daily record of 
the number of books “sold.” By “sold” 
we understood all books not handed to 
us to charge or asked for; in other 
words, all books which went into cir- 
culation because of the “advertising” 
we individually gave them. Assistants 
made a special effort to sell books of 
non-fiction, feeling that there was 
necessity for effort at this point. 

Of course it was necessary to guard 
against recoil, as one book carelessly 
sold might mean the loss of a dozen 
“sales” later on. We kept the daily 
record for fiction and non-fiction sep- 
arate. In calculating the winner, we 
figured each score on the basis of the 
number of hours spent at desk by the 
individual in question, so that the as- 
sistant spending only 10 hours a week 
at desk was competing squarely with 
those spending 30 or more hours at 
desk. For example: 

A 132 hrs. at desk during four-week contest 

111 books “sold 
22 non-fiction 
Score: “Sold” at rate of .8 books an hr. 
Non-fiction, 20 per cent of total 
B_ 146 hrs. at desk 
165 books “sold” 
29 non-fiction 
Score: “Sold” at rate of 1.1 books an hr. 
Non-fiction, 18 per cent of total 
C 56 hours. at desk 
31 books “sold” 
8 non-fiction 
Score: “Sold” at rate of .5 books an hr. 
Non-fiction, 25 per cent of total 

At the end of the month, we noted an 

increase over the non-fiction circulated 
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during the same month the previous 
year and, while the contest may not 
be wholly responsible for it, we feel 
that it played a part in raising the per- 
centage of increase which was slightly 
larger for non-fiction than for fiction. 

There was a 4 per cent increase in 
the total adult circulation. The per- 
centage of increase for fiction was 3.8; 
for non-fiction 4 plus. The total adult 
circulation at the main buildings was 
14,284, of which 66 per cent was fiction 
and 44 per cent was non-fiction. 

A contest of this sort may be made 
particularly attractive if there is a 
prize at stake—such as a half day off 
for the winner. It showed us not only 
who is the best “salesman” to date, 
but who knows the most about non- 
fiction, and which group of books we, 
as a department, know the least about 
and need to discuss in staff meetings. 

I do not know that the contest con- 
ducted in January had anything di- 
rectly to do with the great increase in 
circulation in February but the fact 
remains that February, a short month, 
shows a circulation next to the largest 
of any in the history of the library. 
There was an increase for that one 
month of over 4,000. 

Vircinia C. HEsTon 
Head, circulation department 
Public library, Waterloo, Iowa 





Journeying thru Books 

An interesting experiment is being 
carried out at the Public library, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., an expedition in a “Tour 
of the world by books.” The itinerary, 
outlined week by week on a bulletin 
board, is headed by verses from Ste- 
venson, whose travels, like those of 
many others, were largely by way of 
the imagination. 
Where shall we adventure today that we’re 


afloat, 
Wary of the weather and steering by a 


star? 
Shall it be to Africa a-steering of the boat, 
To Providence, or Babylon, or off to 
Malabar? 
In every country about which books 
have been written, the expedition will 
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touch port, moving to a different coun- 
try each week. All the books, the real 
meat of the expedition, are placed on 
special shelves ready for the travelers. 

The first week of the expedition will 
be spent abroad, with interesting 
Americans rather than with impres- 
sions of “modern discoverers of Amer- 
ica” who gather up these impressions 
and sell them back to Americans. 
Emerson’s English traits and Lowell’s 
On a certain condescension in foreign- 
ers are among the great favorites. 
Richard Harding Davis’ About Paris, 
containing some sorrowful comments 
on expatriated Americans in that city, 
mingled with gay and delightful de- 
scription, is another favorite. Other 
Americans who will lead the proces- 
sion abroad are, Edith Wharton, In 
Morocco, Italian background, and 
French ways and their meaning (ex- 
plains certain French reverences and 
has something to say about the treat- 
ment of Americans in Germany and 
France); Life and letters of Walter 
H. Page (gives a picture of England 
during a time of great stress); John 
and A. C. Dewey, in Letters from 
China and Japan. (Mr Dewey, the 
foremost of American philosophers, 
and his wife have written some very 
illuminating material on China and 
Japan.) Henry Morgenthau, It’s all 
in a lifetime; Theodore Roosevelt, 
Through the Brazilian wilderness (the 
sort of combination which one has 
learned to love from Theodore Roose- 
velt) ; Jacob A. Riis, Old town (writ- 
ten about the author’s visit to his old 
home in Denmark, after he had be- 
come a successful citizen of the United 
States); Mark Twain’s Innocents 
abroad (furnishes much amusement 
and fun from many a port into which 
he sailed in the famous steamer, 
Quaker City). 

There are many other points and 
contributions which make this tour of 
the world reading not only highly 
pleasant but very informative. The 
hope is that a more understanding use 
of books will follow. 
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The Shrine of Freedom 

The two most valuable documents 
in the United States, the Declaration 
of Independence of 1776 and the Con- 
stitution of the United States, adopted 
in 1789, had been stored for safe keep- 
ing in one and another departments 
of the Capitol at Washington. In 
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1921, they were taken from the steel 
vaults of the U. S. treasury and de- 
livered to the safe keeping of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

It is natural that these two docu- 
ments should be in the minds of 
thoughtful visitors to Washington. Li- 
brarian of Congress, Dr Herbert Put- 
nam, found it something of a prob- 
lem, therefore, to safeguard the treas- 
ures and at the same time meet the 











eager desire of many persons to see 
the actual documents on which the 
foundations of the Government were 
erected. Consequently, the problem 
received his special attention, with the 
result that there has recently been 
erected in the main hall on the second 
floor of the Library of Congress what 
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will undoubtedly become the most 
precious shrine in the United States 
since it contains these two instruments. 

The shrine is, in effect, a small, ex- 
quisite altar, its background of gray- 
ish black York fossil marble, inscribed 
at the top in gold letters, “The Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” Beneath the lettering is an up- 
right case with bronze doors, this con- 
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taining the large sheet of parchment 
on which the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was written in 1775. Below and 
in front of the upright case is a larger 
case with a sloping top which incloses 
the five sheets of the Constitution. 

Both cases are covered with double 
sheets of plate glass with specially pre- 
pared gelatin films between the two 
plates to exclude the actinic rays of 
light. 

On February 28, with simple but 
impressive ceremony attended by a 
company of distinguished persons, 
among whom were President and Mrs 
Coolidge, Secretary Hughes, and 
Speaker Gillett, Dr Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of Congress, in a dignified 
but silent manner, received from 
Charles Moore, head of the manuscript 
division of the Library of Congress, 
the large sheet of parchment on which 
the Declaration of Independence is 
written and placed it in the upright 
section of the marble cabinet. The 
five sheets of parchment containing the 
original Constitution of the United 
States were likewise placed in the 
sloping section of the case which juts 
off at an angle to the front of the up- 
right. The case was then closed by 
an attendant and the ceremony con- 
cluded in the singing of America by 
the employes of the library. The dis- 
tinguished company then passed in 
front of the shrine viewing the docu- 
ments, as uncounted millions will do 
in time to come. 





The erudite music teacher had given 
the young librarian trouble for months, 
hunting references, changing books 
and answering special questions, until 
the young librarian was out of humor. 
Then came the day when the music 
teacher made a new complaint. “Your 
books are not well chosen,” she said. 
“You have few that were written by 
the old masters.” 

“Oh,” the young librarian was airy, 
“that’s because we have so few of you 
patrons who can remember the old 
masters.” 


Study of the Constitution 

The American Bar association has 
issued a booklet entitled The Story of 
the Constitution. 

The issuance of this pamphlet is part 
of the work the American Bar as- 
sociation is carrying on to stimulate 
wider interest in and knowledge of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
material was prepared for the Citizen- 
ship committee of the American Bar 
association by F. Dumont Smith, a 
prominent member of the bar of 
Hutchinson, Kansas. The membership 
of this committee carries with it as- 
surance of the high character of the 
ideals and efforts which prompt the 
publications of the bar association— 
R. E. L. Saner, Texas, chairman; Elihu 
Root, New York; Walter George 
Smith, Pennsylvania; Cordenio A. Sev- 
erance, Minnesota, and F. Dumont 
Smith, Kansas. 

The writer shows interestingly that 
the story of the Constitution has its 
start almost at the border of mystery, 
beginning 2,000 years ago. Various 
lines of investigation are skillfully 
kept in hand, weaving the history of 
actual things, giving names, places 
and illustrations, the whole presented 
in a most entertaining fashion. 

The pamphlet has been copyrighted 
solely for the purpose of preventing its 
use or reproduction in unauthorized 
ways—a most important idea. 

The Story of the Constitution is 
something which libraries ought to 
have in a large number of duplicates, 
and this gives ground for expression 
of the desire that the material had been 
presented in a more permanent form 
for library use. It is a paper covered 
pamphlet of 48 pages of the most in- 
spiring material. Perhaps the fact that 
it is in inexpensive form, though per- 
ishable, will make it possible to sup- 
ply a great number of copies. The 
pamphlet certainly ought to have wide 
distribution among the citizens of 
America and it is one of the things 
which every tax-supported school and 
library ought to place before their 
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communities. The small fee charged 
(15 cents a copy, $1.50 a dozen, $10 a 
100) is insignificant compared to the 
good which a wide reading of the 
pamphlet could and would do. 

A selected list of references on the 
constitution, followed by a citizenship 
creed, closes the publication for which 
the sincere gratitude of every true 
American is due to those who made it 
possible. 

The committee has previously issued 
Suggestions for the celebration of In- 
dependence day; Program and sugges- 
tions for the celebration of Constitu- 
tion week, and Handbook of citizenship 
activities, including a bibliography on 
the constitution. A pamphlet now in 
course of preparation is a study of 
Washington, Lee and Lincoln, with 
special reference to their part in the 
development of the constitution. 

These books may be obtained from 
the Citizenship committee, 1412 Mag- 
nolia Building, Dallas, Texas. 





Library Rules in the Past 

An article by Frank K. Walter, li- 
brarian, University of Minnesota, in a 
recent issue of the Minnesota Daily, 
published by the university, describes a 
copy of the “Statutes and rules relating 
to the use of the British museum,” an old 
book published in 1768 and the prop- 
erty of Mr Walter. The rules and con- 
ditions set out in this book for the use 
of the museum material are strict to 
the point of absurdity but nevertheless 
were offered by the trustees of the 
institution “for the better security and 
preservation of the same.” Among 
some of the curious rules noted are the 
following: 

Passes had to be secured and pre- 
sented before entering the building 
and only a limited number of people 
were allowed inside at one time. 

Every two hours a bell was rung, “at 
which time the company shall remove 
out of the museum to make room for 
a new one.” 

It was the rule that, if spectators 
passing thru the room desired to see 
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any books or any other part of the col- 
lection it be handed to them by the 
officer in charge, “as far as is consis- 
tent with the security of the collection, 
to be judged by the said officer, who 
is to restore it to its place before they 
leave the room.” 

No more than one such book, or 
any part of the collection, was to be 
delivered at a time to the same com- 
pany. 

No one was permitted to make use 
of the library for study “except by 
leave of the trustees, in a general meet- 
ing or in the standing committee, and 
that the said leave be not granted for 
a longer time than half a year without 
a fresh application.” 

“It is expected that notice be given 
in writing the day before by each per- 
son to the said officer, what book or 
manuscript he would be desirous of 
perusing the following day, which 
book or manuscript on such request 
will be lodged in some convenient 
place in said room and will from thence 
be delivered to him by the officer of 
said room.” 





A Drama Experiment 

The Public library, Utica, N. Y., is 
still jubilant over its successful experi- 
ment in observing Drama week. 

The main delivery hall of the library 
lent itself very well to the transfor- 
mation which, every night, turned it 
into a little theatre, for every night 
in the week a play was presented by 
different dramatic groups of the vari- 
ous clubs of the city. “Overtones” was 
presented by the Dramatic department 
of the Catholic Women’s club. The 
play, by Alice Gerstenberg, lent itself 
to expression of fire, humor and pathos. 
The house was crowded. 

The Players’ club presented 
“Torches.” While this play is usually 
beyond the ambition of amateur per- 
formers, it gave the greatest satisfac- 
tion to the large audience assembled to 
see it. 

The third evening was occupied by 
Edith Wynne Matthison who read 
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from Shakespeare. Miss Matthison is 
a noted actress, with the reputation of 
being well received everywhere, and it 
was to be expected that her presenta- 
tion would be highly satisfactory. In 
her reading of The Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Miss Matthison represented both 
Portia and Bassanio. In the balcony 
scene from Romeo and Juliet, she was 
herself the immortal lovers. . Her read- 
ing of Queen Catherine’s speech from 
Henry the Eighth, stirred her audience 
as in reality did the tragic queen in her 
hour of trial. The scene between Ham- 
let and Ophelia was remarkable for 
the talent displayed in portraying two 
entirely different individuals. Miss 
Matthison’s last number was a reading 
from As you like it, the meeting be- 
tween Rosalind and Orlando. In re- 
sponse to a last encore, she closed by 
reading one of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

Another program was a presenta- 
tion of Percival Wilde’s one-act play, 
The Finger of God, given by the 
Samaritans who gave a really delight- 
ful and artistic presentation. 

The week was a great success from 
every standpoint, the library gained in 
public interest and respect, great pleas- 
ure filled its place, good entertainment 
was provided and the plan can be 
recommended to others. F. 





A Book Presentation 

The Public library, South St. Paul, 
Minn., “spoke for itself” at a joint 
dinner of the Commercial and Kiwanis 
clubs of that city recently. The li- 
brarian had been asked to speak on the 
Public library at the meeting, but in- 
stead she asked several of her patrons 
to speak for the library. A local con- 
tractor constructed a book of beaver 
board which was large enough to allow 
one person to enter from the rear and 
step from the front cover when it was 
opened. The book was painted grav 
and lettered, The Story of Your Public 
Library, by the art class of the high 
school. 

The president of the library board 
presided and introduced the chapters 
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of the book. A small Polish girl in 
costume served as the page of the book 
and opened and closed the cover. The 
introduction to the book was a poem 
of Edgar Guest, The book; Chapter 1 
was The library for the student ; Chap- 
ter 2, The library for the business ‘man; 
Chapter 3, The library for the for- 
eigner, presented by a Swedish boy 
who learned to speak English in the 
library; Chapter 4, The library for the 
casual reader, presented by a delightful 
gray-haired lady, and Chapter 5, The 
story of Little Black Sambo, told by 
a six-year-old. Roumanian girl. The 
talks were very short, the whole pro- 
gram consuming but half an hour. 

The book was given to the Public 
library by the contractor and can be 
used later for publicity purposes. 

a es 





Library Buildings 

One of the important topics dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the Oklahom1 
library association in April will be 
plans for library buildings. This dis- 
cussion will be under the direction of 
Lillian Gunter, librarian, Cooke County 
free library, Gainesville, Texas, Mrs 
J. A. Thompson, librarian, Carnegie 
library, Chickasha, Okla., and several 
librarians, architects and builders who 
have agreed to formulate plans for 
buildings of the size and type needed 
in the Southwest. 

Suggested points for consideration 
in planning ideal library buildings for 
the Southwest are as follows: 
Suggested points for consideration in plan- 

ning ideal small library buildings 
for the Southwest 

Miss West defines a small library, for our 
purpose, as one costing from $1500 to 
$20,000. 

It might be well, if possible, to plan a type 
of building which might cost either sum, 
according to material and finish, or which 
might be enlarged from the cheaper to the 
more expensive type. However, this gen- 
eral idea should not be allowed to stand in 
the way of a more worth-while arrangement. 

I have been told on reliable authority that 
$6 per square foot is approximately the cost 
of a frame building, with about twice that al- 
lowance for brick and about a fourth less 
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for “box.” This is merely a rough esti- 
mate to give you something to guide your 
decision as to size. 

Consider up-keep and insurance in decid- 
ing the size or material. Consider climate, 
soil and direction of prevailing winds in 
deciding for or against basements, upper 
stories,. porches and direction of frontage. 
Determine style of architecture, perhaps al- 
ternate styles, color schemes and _ interior 
decoration. 

Give such details as height of ceiling, 
height of windows from floor; how many 
books you expect to shelve and how you will 
arrange your shelving. Give in fu!l your 
ideas about width and height of shelves, and 
place and arrangement for any special shelv- 
ing. 

Make floor plans with dimensions. Give, 
in as much detail as possible, any dream pro- 
jects you may be harboring for your future 
library, also any special conveniences and 
labor savers that experience has taught you 
are worth while. 

What about your office and working space? 
As two people are the utmost that will be 
employed in a small library, so everything 
must be conveniently placed with regard 
to desk work. Place your furniture on your 
floor plan, telling why you give it that loca- 
tion, and describe anything distinctive. 
Bulletin boards, stands for dictionaries, U. S 
catalogs, etc., seem to require especially care- 
ful placement; also drinking fountains. 
What about the placing of embellishments, 
such as pictures, fireplaces, pillars, freizes, 
etc.! 

A note telling why you reject or accept 
certain features will be very helpful; for the 
intention is to sift and collate all replies re- 
ceived and thus arrive at a composite of the 
ideal or several ideal small library buildings 
for the Southwest. 





The many librarians who had occa- 
sion to visit A. L. A. headquarters in 
Paris in the memorable days of 1918- 
19 will recall with pleasure the charm- 
ing young lady, Mlle de Buyger, who 
acted as interpreter and was of great 
service in many ways to all who came 
in contact with her at 10, Rue de 
l’Elysee. What a boon she was in 
trying to use the incomparably incon- 
venient French telephone and what a 
joy it was just to hear her liquid and 
musical tones, either in French or Eng- 
lish, especially when she succeeded so 
many times in bringing intelligence 
out of what seemed dire confusion or 
immeasurable stupidity ! 
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The writer was many, many times 
so deeply obliged to Mlle de Buyger 
as interpreter that the memory of as- 
sociation with her remains a great 
pleasure. 

Like so many of a fine class of young 
women in France who found pleasure 
as well as profit in war-time activities, 
Mlle de Buyger has gone into business 
as a vocation and is anxious to serve 
anv of her former associates or their 
friends from America who would like 
her assistance in shopping, designing 
costumes, etc. She is to be found by 
addressing Marcelle, 46, Boul de Lor- 
raine, Clichy (Seine), France. 


A Bookmark 
A bright salmon colored card, 74x 
14 cm., was given out by the Public 
library of Goshen, Ind., during Book 
week as a feature of its work. On the 
card was printed— 


Goshen Public Library 
Your Bookmark 
In this Library you will find 
Books for every age and mind; 


“Glad-day books 

Sad-day books 

Books to make you gay or wise 
Office books 

Shop-room books 

Books to make your pay check rise. 


Outdoor books 

Indoor books 

Books of tales of sea and land 
Funny books 

Sunny books 

Fairy tales and pirate band. 


Boyhood books 

Manhood books 

Books of golden youth and age 
Camping books 

Tramping books 

Books for child and sage.” 








A librarian, walking behind a grouv 
of school children, heard the following: 

First child—“Get out of the way and 
let the lady past.” 

Second child—“That ain’t no lady, you 
dumb-bell, that is a library teacher.” 
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American Library Association 
Saratoga plans 

Laurence Vail Coleman, secretary of 
the American association of museums, 
will speak at a general session and 
later there will be opportunity for per- 
sonal conference for librarians inter- 
ested in small community museums so 
often closely connected with the li- 
brary. 

E. O. Fontaine has joined the A. L. 
A. Headquarters staff as assistant to 
the secretary in charge of sales and 
subscriptions. He is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and was a stu- 
dent in the library school. For two 
years Mr Fontaine has been in the 
subscription department of the Amer- 
ican medical association. In addition 
to his other duties, he will have charge 
of the professional and commercial ex- 
hibits at the Sarataga Springs confer- 
ence. 

To catalogers 

All those engaged or interested in 
the problems of cataloging or classfi- 
cation are urged to enroll as members 
of the Catalog section of the A. L. A. 
by sending their names, with the an- 
nual dues (50 cents), to the secretary, 
Bertha M. Schneider, Ohio State Uni- 
versity library, Columbus. A large 
membership in the section meeting at 
Saratoga is earnestly desired. 

SopHie K. Hiss 
Chairman 
Travel announcement 

John F. Phelan, Western travel sec- 
retary for the A. L. A., offers a tenta- 
tive plan of travel for the meeting of 
the association at Saratoga Springs, 
June 29-July 5. It is hoped that a 
sufficient number will enroll to insure 
a special train. . 

It is the plan to leave Chicago, Sun- 
day, June 29, at 7 p. m., arriving at 
Niagara Falls early the next morning. 
One plan is to spend several hours at 
the Falls, taking a train from there 
and arriving at Saratoga Springs, it 
is hoped, not later than 7:30 Monday 
evening, June 30. 
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The journey offers two forms of 
tickets. One is the regular season 
tourist ticket which will permit exten- 
sion of the journey and a limit of 60 
days. The cost of this ticket will de- 
pend on the route covered. The sec- 
ond ticket will be a convention ticket 
for one and one-third fare, going and 
returning by the same route. This will 
probably be limited to 15 days. 

If these plans carry, travel will prob- 
ably be over the Michigan Central 
(Niagara Falls route) on account of 
the scenic beauty on the way. There 
are other possibilities of travel, going 
direct from Chicago to Saratoga 
Springs without stopping and with a 
change in the hours of departure and 
arrival, but the above plan is offered for 
‘consideration. 

More detailed and definite plans will 
be given in succeeding library publica- 
tions. 

Those who are contemplating at- 
tending the A. L. A. are earnestly re- 
quested to communicate with the travel 
secretary, expressing opinions as to all 
matters involved in securing accom- 
modations. It is further urged that 
decision be made as promptly as pos- 
sible owing to the great demand for 
Pullman equipment at that season of 
the year. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
the special advantage afforded in trav- 
eling with the A. L. A. party. Greater 
freedom and privilege are obtained for 
the travelers; every detail of arrange- 
ment is attended to efficiently and the 
traveler has nothing to do but enjoy 
the scenery and pleasant association. 
This, of course, does not exclude pay- 
ing the bill. 


Concerning Replacement Orders 

An investigation of conditions sur- 
rounding replacement! orders has been 
carried on for the past several months 
by Dr A. E. Bostwick, librarian, Pub- 
lic library, St. Louis. 

An inquiry was sent to 96 publishing 


*Taken from letter of A. L. A. Bookbuy- 
ing committee received on press day. 
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houses and the results placed in the 
hands of the A. L. A. Bookbuying 
committee. The question at issue may 
be stated as follows: 

If a work is issued in two or three 
volumes and one of these goes out of 
commission in the library, should pub- 
lishers consent to sell another copy 
separately for replacement? 

Replies came from 83 publishers, 
two failed to report and 11 were found 
to have issued no work in more than 
a single volume. 

The Bookbuying committee takes 
the position that the publisher who re- 
fuses to break a set is not necessarily 
to be classified as unfair. There are 
circumstances under which his refusal 
is praiseworthy. 

Replies from the publishers show 
the following: Will break sets, 53; 
will not break sets, 5; do not break 
sets as a rule but will supply odd sheets 
or volumes where they are available, 
15; no definite rule, 10. All of these 
latter explained their position. 

This means a favorable response of 
at least 70 per cent, from which the 
following points are selected: 

1) Many publishers draw no dis- 
tinction between first orders and sub- 
sequent orders. Libraries should 
specify replacements when such is the 
case. 

2) In technical publications and im- 
portations, separation is easy only 
when the volume wanted is, in a sense, 
a complete treatise. 

3) Such a policy as that followed 
by the University of Chicago Press is 
commendable—they decline to break 
last remaining sets, reserving them for 
library sale. It is right to hold a resi- 
due for special needs. 

The Bookbuying committee makes 
some suggestions, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

There ought to be an over-run in 
sets as a proper precaution. 

When one volume of a set seems 
reasonably certain to prove more popu- 
lar than its fellows, and if it covers 
in itself a phase of a subject, advance 
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provision should be made for an un- 
equal edition. 

When wisdom characterizes the sup- 
ply-and moderation the demand, the 
problem may be found more imaginary 
than real. The general response of the 
publishers as reported is proof enough 


of this. 


Notice to Hospital Librarians 

All those engaged in library service 
in hospitals of all kinds are requested 
to send a brief report of their work to 
Miss FE. Kathleen Jones, Room 212B, 
State House, Boston, Mass., before 
June 1. Those who expect to attend 
the Hospital Libraries round-table at 
Saratoga are asked to notify Miss 
Jones. 

The following appointments as li- 
brarians of U. S. Veterans’ hospitals 
have been made recently: 

“7 K. Ahern, Hospital No. 62, Augusta, 

a. 

Valeria Easton, Hospital No. 60, Oteen, 


N. C., to succeed Helen Harris, resigned. 
a =. Foley, Hospital No. 90, Muskogee, 
a. 
Mrs Ruth K. Miller, Hospital No. 53, 
Dwight, II. 
Ruth Motz, Hospital No. 72, Helena, Mont. 
Mrs Sadie M. Peterson, Hospital No. 91, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 

Margaret Jones Wiggin, hospital, Rehabili- 
tation center No. 2, Federal Park, Md. 
Mrs Helen M. Wilson, appointed assistant 
librarian, Hospital No. 77, Portland, Ore. 
Mrs Mary B. Graham, appointed assistant 
librarian, Hospital No. 24, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Rachel Forbush Wood, appointed to Cen- 
tral office, U. S. Veterans’ bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., assistant to the chief of the 
Library unit, Hospital library service. 
Elizabeth Pomeroy, appointed to Central 
office, U. S. Veterans’ bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C., chief of the Library unit, Hos- 

pital library service. 


Still At It 

Thomas, the page, stood looking at 
the new Jessie Wilcox Smith poster 
for Children’s Book Week, which pic- 
tures a boy and girl each reading a 
book and surrounded by heaps of oth- 
ers on floor, window-seat and table. 
“They still treat ’em rough” was his 








’ comment.—Children’s department, Cleve- 


land p. I, 
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Library Meetings 

California—The ninth district of the 
California library association is a very 
scattered one and its meeting is always 
eagerly attended, for to many of the 
librarians and their assistants it fur- 
nishes their most vital point of contact 
with current library thought and con- 
ditions. Out of respect for the dis- 
tances to be covered, the inclement 
weather and the train schedules, Presi- 
dent Telmo Brackett, librarian, Siski- 
you County free library, and Secretary 
Blanche Chalfant, librarian, Butte 
County free library, arranged their 
meeting for the evening of February 
1 and the morning of the second. 

The evening session was opened by 
State-librarian Milton J. Ferguson who 
brought his usual kindly message in 
an address on Things worth while. 
Mrs Clarence Soule, an enthusiastic 
“far-away” borrower of the County 
free library, called the library, “the 
door in the wall” in speaking of her 
appreciation of what the county free 
library system of California means to 
the isolated ranchers of the state. 

The second session was opened by 
County Superintendent J. W. Miller, 
who spoke on Library service to the 
schools, pointing out the immense edu- 
cational value of properly selected and 
distributed books. Mrs Lila Dobell 
Adams, librarian, Trinity County free 
library, conducted a round-table on 
Guiding the child’s reading. 

The meeting closed with informal 
discussions of the many general and 
special problems which arise in the 
everyday routine of library work. 


Librarians of the Fourth district met 
in Merced, February 27, under the 
auspices of President Essae M. Culver 
and Secretary Bess Schurtz of the Mer- 
ced County free library. Julia Steffa, 
librarian of the Kings County free li- 
brary, spoke on Peeps at literary 
shrines, giving attractive glimpses of 
some of the many interesting points 
touched by her in a recent tour of 
Europe. Beginning with the library 
carried on shipboard, she led her hear- 
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ers to the American Library Associa- 
tion library in Paris, to the Vatican, 
the burial place of Michael Angelo and 
the monument of Dante in Florence; 
to the British museum, to Oxford, to 
Scotland and the home of Burns, and 
then back thru Montreal to the United 
States and home. Ida Huntington, 
Stanislaus County free library, pre- 
sented many ideas and ideals of library 
service in a whimsical paper, The sad 
and merry tale of a country library 
assistant, and Mary Harris, Fresno 
County free library, conducted a round- 
table on general library problems. 
The visitors enjoyed two addresses, 
one by Sfate-librarian Milton J. Fergu- 
son, and the other by Dr Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt, president of Mills 
college, The spirit of American criti- 
cism. Mr Ferguson dwelt on the rapid 
growth of the educational forces of the 
state until today we have one of the 
most efficient and enduring library sys- 
tems in the world. He pointed out 
how the conditions of each age differ 
from those of preceding periods, and 
how we today have three problems to 
face. First, the lack of veneration for 
the printed word, caused by the flood 
of printing in newspapers, written 
chiefly for propaganda. Second, the 
competition of the moving pictures 
which draw the readers to see books 
portrayed on the silver screen in such 
a way that their authors would hardly 
recognize them; how no sooner is a 
book published until it is out in the 
pictures, thereby making the book- 
sellers skeptical and creating a lot of 
cheap reprints instead of lasting works. 
Finally, we enter into competition with 
the radio which brings inspirational 
entertainment through the air and 
causes people to give up their eve- 
nings to radio rather than to reading. 
But Mr Ferguson believes that the 
library systems of the world will con- 
tinue to grow in spite of these various 
problems, and he expressed his opinion 
that the loyalty which the librarians of 
the state are giving to their library 
system will enable it to continue to 
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serve the people, make for a greater 
citizenship and a finer California, and 
become a source of delight and happi- 
ness not only to the librarians them- 
selves but to the state at large. 

Dr Reinhardt said that the problem 
of American criticism is never absent 
from her mind, for no nation, whether 
Mesopotamia, Greece or Rome, has be- 
come coherent until it has’ developed 
the spirit of criticism, for criticism is 
not, as some would have us believe, 
merely fault-finding ; it is an intelligent 
comment: upon any subject under dis- 
cussion. During the period of Emer- 
son and Lowell the critic was more 
homogeneous than in our day, and it 
was during this period that our coun- 
try came into the possession of the 
most beautiful poems and prose. It 
was thru Lowell that international in- 
terest in our literature was awakened. 
She stated that one of the fundamental 
duties of the librarian is that of dis- 
crimination, and that here the critic is 
an indispensable aid. Speaking of the 
era of cheap print, she compared 
Dante’s Divine comedy, written with 
love and sweat on parchment, and the 
work of a Chinese jade moulder who 
might spend a lifetime moulding his 
valuable material, with the present 
time when there are so many scan- 
dalous things to print that the good 
things are likely to go by unnoticed. 
So we have George Martin, William 
Lyons Phelps, and 20 or 30 other 
voices sounding out criticism—erect- 
ing guide posts to tell the way to bet- 
ter literary production. The modern 
critic helps us, shows us American 
letters in terms of American life; he 
is an interpreter, an appreciator and a 
philosopher. She told of Carlyle’s 
philosophical criticism changing the 
whole world, and of William Morris’s 
delightful social criticism which 
brought about the organization of the 
British labor party and taught two 
things— that labor is exquisite and 
that labor is joyful. 

Speaking of the modern novel, Dr 
Reinhardt said that Erik Dorn, Bab- 
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bit, Cytherea, etc., are the outcome of 
the life we have helped to create, how- 
ever surprised we may be to look at 
it. When we consider with chagrin 
the influx of such novels, we must real- 
ize that their writers are our own peo- 
ple, Americans holding up mirrors to 
American nature and transcribing the 
reflected incidents of American life. 
The job is unfinished when we say that 
books are unfit, or even when we keep 
them out of our libraries. But as we 
see the weakness of our ideals, our 
lack of spirituality, the lack of char- 
acter in our young people, and their 
lack of willingness to see things thru, 
we must become creative critics and 
not condemn but try to understand, 
for the biggest job for the librarians is 
understanding and sympathy, discrim- 
ination, thought, wisdom, the power 
to develop power and to work to create 
a greater, a happier, and a nobler peo- 
ple. 

The First and Second districts held 
a joint meeting in San Francisco, 
March 1. The morning session was in 
charge of Norah McNeill, president of 
the Second district, and Charles S. 
Greene, president of the First district, 
presided during the afternoon. Byron 
Mauzy, library trustee, spoke on the 
picturesque history of the Mechanics- 
Mercantile Institute library, San Fran- 
cisco. Mrs Elizabeth Gray Potter, re- 
cently of the American library in Paris 
and now returned to Mills college, de- 
scribed the work of the Paris library, 
contrasting present conditions with 
those which prevailed during the 
World War. State-librarian Milton J. 
Ferguson reported on the changed lo- 
cation and status of the Sutro branch 
of the California state library which 
has been moved to the Civic Center 
in San Francisco and which will en- 
deavor to accomplish an even higher 
grade of work than in the past. Mrs 
Dane Coolidge spoke charmingly on 
The Author and his audience, and 
Dane Coolidge gave a most breezy talk 
on Western fiction from the time of 
Cooper to the present. Frederick 
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O’Brien delighted all with his almost 
autobiographical account, How I wrote 
my first book, White shadows in the 
South Seas. Mrs Anna Catherine 
Markham, wife of the well-loved Ed- 
win Markham, spoke on Present day 
poets and poetry, confining her dis- 
cussion principally to the women poets, 
for she maintains that today, for the 
first time, women rank equally with 
men in the quantity and quality of 
their work. Hazet G. Grsson 
Secretary 


Chicago—That the library is one of 
the important departments in any 
large business organization was af- 
firmed in a discussion at the meeting 
of the Chicago library club, at Ryerscen 
library, March 6, when those whose 
actual use of business libraries had 
proved the worth of the latter, paid 
tribute to the place of the library in 
modern business. 

In speaking of the value of a library 
to the engineer, Mr Williams, chief en- 
gineer of the National Safety Council, 
described the Council’s library as a 
store-house of facts—a place where 
useful material is stored away, neatly 
‘and in good condition, to be brought 
out when it is needed. Engineers, of 
course, do not attempt to carry facts 
about with them, but need to have 
facts readily accessible. 

Since many large libraries do not 
recognize the existence of much of the 
ephemeral material used in such an 
organization as the N. S. C., it is neces- 
sary that the Council have a library 
which is adapted to its unique needs. 
For the busy man, a library suited to 
his special needs is imperative. 

Classification, one of the most im- 
portant things in the world, according 
to Mr Williams, is a very definite bond 
between librarians, statisticians and 
engineers. Incorrect classification leads 
to endless difficulties. This phase of 
the librarian’s work is the one in which 
engineers are most interested. To be 
helpful, classification must be based on 
the needs of the organization and must 
tie up with the mental processes of the 
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users. Mr Williams warned librarians 
against becoming slaves to technique, 
commending the worker whose tech- 
nique can readily adjust itself to 
needed changes. 

A. B. Welton of the Publicity de- 
partment, Continental and Commercial 
bank, spoke of the library’s place in 
large banking and other commercial 
institutions. 

When one thinks of libraries, one 
usually thinks of books; but books, 
according to Mr Welton, are quite in- 
cidental in the business library. Some 
one has said that only three books are 
really necessary to human existence— 
the Bible, the dictionary and the tele- 
phone directory. While not exactly 
in accord with this statement, Mr Wel- 
ton does think that few books are 
really necessary in a business library 
aside from the fact that they represent 
large expenditure and consume too 
much space. He would make the busi- 
ness library a collection of useful, us- 
able, up-to-the-minute information eas- 
ily accessible to the business man who 
has little time for or interest in things 
which do not directly concern his own 
particular business. 

Mr Welton had watched the de- 
velopment of the library in his own 
institution—the apathy with which the 
officers had at first regarded it, the 
casual means which led them gradu- 
ally to make use of it, the processes 
which finally sold the library to the 
institution and the library’s present 
indisputable place in the organization. 

Another argument against books, as 
set out by Mr Welton, is that most 
books deal with what has been. The 
business man wants to know the trend 
of things, what will happen tomorrow. 
Material giving insight into the future, 
is most in demand in a business or- 
ganization. The business library is 
not measured by the extent but by the 
use of its collection. 

Louise B. Krause, librarian, H. M. 
Byllesby Company, a pioneer in busi- 
ness library service, spoke of the li- 
brarian’s part in a business organiza- 
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tion and the necessity for broader 
knowledge on the part of employ- 
ers as to what constitutes a real li- 
brarian. Since any library is only so 
valuable as its librarian, Miss Krause 
urged that emplovers of library work- 
ers familiarize themselves with the 
requisites of good librarianship. Lack 
of such knowledge is the weakest point 
in the whole business lib-ary move- 
ment. 

Citing a number of types of employ- 
ers, Miss Krause evolved the ideal em- 
ployer—he who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the value to his business of a 
collection of organized, usable in- 
formation, knows the standards for 
selecting a librarian and is willing to 
pay for what he receives. Such an 
employer will actually get 100 per cent 
on his investment in a well trained 
librarian. 

At the business meeting which pre- 
ceded the program, a letter from Edith 
Guerrier, Boston, was read, in which 
the club was urged to interest its mem- 
bers in the bill to provide library in- 
formation service in the Bureau of 
education. Miss Guerrier urged that 
the club be instrumental in bringing 
before library workers a petition com- 
mending this bill to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Senate committee. 
This suggestion met with approval. 

Resolutions containing expressions 
of appreciation of Mr J. C. M. Hanson 
and of sympathy for him in the seri- 
ous illness which has confined him to 
the hospital for several weeks were 
unanimously adopted. 

The next meeting of the club will be 
held at Newberry library, April 3, 
when, under the auspices of. the club, 
Dr Goodspeed, University of Chicago, 
will lecture on his recent translation 
of the Bible. The Newberry library is 
holding an exhibit of Bibles, which 
will give added interest in Dr Good- 
speed’s presentation. 

The final meeting of the club in May 
will be a book prt, under the direc- 
tion of Emily Van Dorn Miller of the 
A. L. A. Booklist. 


abe 
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A group of catalogers and classifiers 
have organized themselves into a body 
whose object is to unite catalogers and 
classifiers of Chicago and vicinity, and 
provide opportunity for discussion and 
exchange of ideas as well as codpera- 
tion with the Catalog section of the 
A. L. A. Elizabeth King, Chicago pub- 
lic library, has been elected president 
and J. B. Childs, John Crerar library, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The professional side of the work 
will be emphasized. 

Cincinnati— Library work and the re- 
quirements for librarians was the sub- 
ject discussed at a meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Business Woman’s club, March 
6. All phases of the local work were 
presented by library representatives. 
Mary Banes, Hughes high school, told 
of high-school libraries; Julian S. 
Fowler, University of Cincinnati, told 
of the University library; Cora V. 
Hickman, Times Star library, spoke on 
business libraries, and Lillie Wulfeko- 
etter, head of the branch department, 
Public library, Cincinnati, presented 
the work of public libraries. 

Massachusetts—The Western Massa- 
chusetts library club held its mid-year 
meeting at Westfield, March 13. Alice 
K. Moore, City library, Springfield, 
presided. 

At the morning session, after an ad- 
dress of welcome by Harold A. Woo- 
ster, librarian, Westfield atheneum, the 
annual book discussion was held. 

At the afternoon session, Miss 
Toomey, State department of educa- 
tion, spoke on Codperative educational 
service of libraries and university ex- 
tension. The principal speaker of the 
day was Roland Holt, vice-president 
of Henry Holt & Co., who, with the 
subject, Books that brace, gave his 
audience very real pleasure in a dis- 
cussion of books that bring cheer, sym- 
pathy and courage. 

About 65 were present, representing 
20 libraries. E. H. P. 


Minnesota—The Twin City catalog- 
ers’ round-table which was formed in 
1921 has held from three to five meet- 
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ings each year, alternately in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Six local libraries, 
Hamline University and Carleton Col- 
lege libraries are represented. 

At a recent meeting a statement of 
the object of the association and its 
customs was formulated. Briefly, the 
chief points are as follows: 

a) To promote interest in biblio- 
graphical work in the library field. 

b) To promote interests of catalog- 
ers and classifiers. 

c) To afford an opportunity for ex- 
change of ideas on matters of inter- 
est to the library profession and to 
coéperate with the Catalog section of 
the A. L. A. 

All persons interested in bibliograph- 
ical work in the Twin City region are 
eligible for membership. 

The business of the round-table is 
in the hands of a committee which ar- 
ranges for the meetings and plans the 
programs which are entirely informal 
and open to discussion by everyone. 

i. 

Philadelphia—At the March meeting 
of the Special Libraries council, Train- 
ing for library service was the subject 
of an address by Florence R. Curtis, 
vice-director, Drexel Institute school 
of library science. Miss Curtis talked 
interestingly upon the various agencies 
for library training—the library school 
of a graduate character, the training 
classes conducted by large libraries, 
the apprentice classes and the sum- 
mer schools. 

A discussion followed concerning 
opportunities for improvement for li- 
brarians while in service. 

A local committee to codperate with 
the S. L. A. methods committee has 
been formed. The committee consists 
of eight volunteer members, who have 
held two meetings and outlined a plan 
of work for the summer. 

Heten M. Rankin 
Secretary 


Rhode Island—President F. K. W. 
Drury presided at the winter meeting 
of the Rhode Island library associa- 
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tion, held in the College of education, 
February 25. 

Susan H. James, instructor in library 
science in the college, welcomed the 
association and spoke of her work and 
the aims of the library courses in 
the college. Miss James said the aim 
was to train useful and valuable work- 
ers for the state of Rhode Island. She 
closed her talk by asking two questions 
of vital importance to the college, 
which she wished the audience to an- 
swer: a) How many students should 
be enrolled in the courses or how many 
who finish the course will the libraries 
of the state absorb? b) Out of prac- 
tical experience, what should be em- 
phasized in such a course of instruc- 
tion? 

H. L. Koopman, Brown university, 
gave an illustrated lecture on the book 
before and after the invention of print- 
ing. He stressed the value of studying 
the relation of types to books so that 
more appropriate type may be chosen 
and thereby better books produced. 

A resolution on the death, January 
10, of Minnie J. Dispeau, children’s li- 
brarian of the Public library, Paw- 
tucket, was unanimously adopted. 

Miss Dispeau had served at the Pawtucket 
public library for 24 years. Her work with 
the schools was especially remarkable and hers 
was perhaps one of the few best judgments 
in children’s literature and the place of li- 
brary service in the schools. She had a keen 
scent for literary style, a sympathetic under- 
standing of children’s tastes in various ages, 
great tact in dealing with teachers and prin- 
cipals and an unflagging devotion to her work. 
She was an honorable successor to her former 
chief, Mrs Minerva A. Sanders, as the up- 
holder of a continuous tradition of “service, 
even unto the least.” 

Warren A. Rogers, librarian of the 
Providence Journal, in speaking at the 
afternoon meeting, said that the motto 
of the newspaper library is “Come 
across quick!” This has two reasons 
for being—service to the newspaper 
man and safekeeping of material too 
valuable to be thrown away. Mr Rog- 
ers’ description of the collections in 
such a library was most interesting to 
those whose libraries comprise so 
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many books and in which pictures play 
so small a part. In the newspaper li- 
brary, pictures come first, plates, sec- 
ond, and biographical sketches, third. 
These sketches are news notes ready 
for obituaries. An information file, a 
news index and a sport “morgue” add 
to the ease with which reporters are 
able to get material “when a story 
breaks.” Mr Rogers stated that the 
government values this library at 
$25,000. 

There were many knowing smiles in 
the audience when the speaker said that 
the two prime essentials for a news- 
paper library worker are “intelligent 
use of reference tools and imagination 
and vision.” 

The meeting closed with a most 
stimulating paper by Henry Walcott 
Boynton—The Mess of the after-war 
novel. Only a stenographic report 
could do his paper justice. 

Epna THAYER 
Secretary 
Coming meetings 

The Alabama librarv association will 
hold its annual meeting at Birming- 
ham, April 24-26. 

Illinois library association meeting 
is scheduled for Decatur, October 15- 
17, 1924. 

The spring meeting of the Connecti- 
cut library association will be held in 
Waterbury, May 16. : 

The anual meeting of the Florida li- 
brary association will be held in St. 
Petersburg, April 24-25. 

The Maine library association will 
hold its 1924 meeting in Augusta, May 
22-23. 

A district meeting of the Kansas li- 
brary association will be held at Ster- 
ling, April 22. There will be three 
sessions, with an interesting program 
for each. 

A conference on home education, 
with U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion J. J. Tigert presiding, will be held 
at the University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, May 7. Provision has been 


made for representatives of national, 
state and city library organizations to 
present their contributions to the dis- 
cussions. 

The Oklahoma library association 
will hold its annual conference in 
Chickasha, April 7-8. 


New York librarv week, Lake Placid 
club, September 22-27, 1924. 

We can promise a stimulating pro- 
gram. 

Joy! Boats and canoes will be free 
during the week, with tennis courts 
and at least one golf course. 

Such a week as this offers a rare 
opportunity of combining business 
with recreation. We know of nothing 
better to equip librarians with new in- 
spiration and vigor for the strenuous 
winter’s work and there are many 
members who feel that if arrange- 
ments could be made with the Foun- 
dation it would be of great advantage 
to the profession if there should be 
established a regular library week each 
fall at the Lake Placid Club. 

Make plans now, reserve the dates, 
September 22-27. 





U. S. Civil Service Examination 


The United States Civil Service com- 
mission announces an open competitive 
examination for a library assistant and 
a library aid. The examinations will 
be held thruout the country, April 23 
and 24, respectively. They are to fill 
vacancies in the departmental service, 
at entrance salaries ranging from $900 
to $1,400 a year, plus the increase of 
$20 a month granted by Congress. 





Mr Dooley and some of his friends 
from the Archie Road visited Wash- 
ington recently and the following con- 
versation was overheard: 

_I see be the papers Hinnissey that the 
li-brians have a new game—'tis called Ques- 
tionnaire. 

Is it anythin’ loike Solitaire? 

Shure it has Solitaire shkinned a _ mile. 
Solitaire kills the toime of whan man, but 
Questionnaire whastes the toime of a ghreat 
many. ‘Tis ghreat shport. 
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Interesting Things in Print 

“Books and pamphlets on librarv 
week,” issued by the A. L. A., has been 
sent out from headquarters. The com- 
pilation gives the title, author, edition, 
date and prices of printed material on 
all phases of library work. 

The February number of New York 
Libraries, just issued, contains, among 
the much fine library doctrine and 
news it always carries, a full set of 
questions used in New York state for 
professional certificates of all grades. 

Goode’s School atlas (Rand) fur- 
nishes a valuable tool for reference 
departments of any library. Maps, 
statistics, physical, political and eco- 
nomic, are given under classes as well 
as geographically. The book is fur- 
nished with a good index. 

A Bibliography of Howard Crosby 
Butler, 1872-1922, has been compiled 
by Howard Seavoy Leach, reference 
librarian, Princeton University library. 
The bibliography is a reprint of ma- 
terial prepared and published in a 
memorial volume issued by the Prince- 
ton University Press in 1923. 

The Survey for February 15, 192+, 
contains two lists of books on social 
hygiene—one for parents, teachers and 
young people, and the other, books for 
social workers. Authorities on the 
subject have compiled these lists and 
in brief descriptive notes have stated 
the scope and the type of reader to 
whom the book will appeal. 

The University of Illinois Bulletin, 
V. 22, No. 1, lists “materials for his- 
torical research afforded by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois.” The introduction 
states that only the briefest suggestion 
of the materials available can be given. 
The list is particularly rich in period- 
ical literature. The material in the 
Ricker library of architecture is said 
to be second in point of accessions in 
the United States and in most respects 
is the most important working library 
of architecture. 

A new edition of The Library sys- 
tem of the Baroda State has been 
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issued by Newton M. Dutt, curator of 
libraries. The little volume of nearly 
50 pages is full of information concern- 
ing the foundation, development and 
extension of library service in Baroda. 
This is the third edition and shows 
considerable development in the work, 
especially in the children’s, traveling 
and branch libraries. The book con- 
tains cuts showing library conditions 
that are full of interest. 


The issue of The Drama for Decem- 
ber, 1923, prints a farce-comedy in one 
act by Mary Katharine Reely, entitled 
Flittermouse. This same number of 
The Drama comments most favorably 
on the lending of standard and cur- 
tent plays by the Wisconsin free li- 
brary commission, to make possible 
group readings and production thru- 
out the state. The cover design is 
also from Wisconsin, the work of Miss 
Bernice Oehler, a Madison artist who 
gives the lectures on posters in the 
library school. 

One of the best presentations of the 
place of the library in the business 
world is that in the March number of 
the Commerce Pulse, the house organ 
of the Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The article is by Purd B. Wright, 
of the Public library, Kansas City, a 
librarian who talks to the point and 
stops when he reaches it, and, more- 
over, whose administration of his own 
library proves that he really performs 
the public service of which he talks, 
and so practices what he preaches. 


Two articles in the March number 
of Pustic Lipraries met with such in- 
stant approval that it seemed wise to 
make reprints of them since the sur- 
plus stock of the magazine was not 
sufficient to meet the demands. “Pos- 
sibilities in the evening high-school 
library” (29:144-149), by Mary E. Hall, 
well known high-school librarian, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and “Better methods 
and materials in book-mending” (29: 
112-117), by Zana K. Miller, librarian, 
Library Bureau, are both in reprint 
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and may be secured, on request, from 
Library Bureau. 


The Municipal reference library, 
New York, has compiled a bibliog- 
raphy on Bridging the Hudson at New 
York City. The present agitation 
makes it important that a review of 
this movement be available. The first 
definite step to build a bridge was 
taken in 1868 but as far back as 1810, 
such a thing was discussed. 

This fully annotated bibliography is 
divided into three parts: General ma- 
terial, Lindenthal project, and New 
York and New Jersey bridge project. 
It is of value to engineers, city offi- 
cials, civic workers and interested cit- 
izens. It consists of 20 pages and may 
be obtained, upon request, from the 
Municipal Reference Library, 512 
Municipal Building, New York City, 
for 25 cents. 


Two new numbers in Vol. II of the 
Reference Shelf, issued by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, contain material on 
the French occupation of the Ruhr and 
on Restriction of immigration. 

The first, No. 4 of the volume, cov- 
ers a debate between Bates college 
and Oxford union society of Oxford 
college, accompanied by briefs, a 
bibliography and a few articles cover- 
ing the most recent phases of the ques- 
tion. 

Restriction of immigration, No. 5, 
compiled by Fdith M. Phelps, is a col- 
lection of reprints selected to cover all 
sides of the question, with briefs and 
bibliography. 

As both these questions are “burning 
issues” at this time, the value of these 
publications is greatly enhanced by 
their timeliness. 


A High-school reading list has been 
compiled by Emma Felsenthal, instruc- 
tor in the library school, University 
of Illinois, The material is arranged 
under the following heads—fiction, 
biography, travel and history, nature, 
drama, poetry and essays. The fore- 
word contains directions and sugges- 
tions for the teacher using the list, as 
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well as an outline as to what may be 
done with it. The principal points are: 
Credit should be given for substitution 
of other authors if such substitution 
has the approval of the teacher; stu- 
dents should be required to read from 
three or four of the groups; one book 
a month is not too much to require; 
attractive editions have a strong influ- 
ence with students in making a choice 
of books. 

Descriptive notes and information 
are given under each class head. 

Duplicates of the list may be had 
for 10 cents each on application to the 
University of Illinois library school. 


The February number of Readers’ 
Ink, devoted to Indianapolis library 
service, contains a most interesting re- 
cital of the staff meetings of the li- 
brary. These meetings are grouped 
under general staff, inter-department 
and department meetings. Under in- 
ter-department are included meetings 
of branch librarians, department heads 
and book-buying meetings. Particular 
problems of special departments, in- 
cluding children’s department confer- 
ences, the catalog and circulation de- 
partments are discussed at department 
meetings. “Get-together times” in- 
clude the annual Christmas party, li- 
brary hikes in the spring and fall and 
the May breakfast. All these confer- 
ences, together with week-end house 
parties in country homes, picnics, anni- 
versary celebrations, afternoon teas 
and house warmings “have helped to 
keep the Indianapolis staff united in 
purpose and effort, with an unusual 
esprit de corps of happy codoperation.” 

Every librarian is approached times 
without number in the year by persons 
from every or from no field of en- 
deavor asking for book recommenda- 
tions. A very helpful and valuable 
answer to these questions is to be 
found in Booklist Books, 1928, recently 
issued by the A. L. A. This, as li- 
brarians well know, is a representative 
list of the best of the year’s output, 
chosen from those appearing in the 
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monthly Booklist. This selection is the 
fourth in the series of compilations and 
includes 200 titles, covering all classes 
of books. An index of authors, titles 
and subjects doubles the value of the 
collection. 

Booklist Books, 1923, may be had for 
45 cents a copy, a price which puts it 
easily within reach for use in every 
library and at the same time makes it 
possible for libraries to secure a num- 
ber of copies for distribution to clubs, 
schools and to anyone interested in 
books. 





Books 


A new Stevenson book is out which 
will doubtless meet the same favor as 
the Home book of verse and other col- 
lections which have been so helpful in 
reference rooms. The title is Famous 
single poems, compiled by Burton E. 
Stevenson. 

There are 15 of these and the book 
tells how they were written and the 
controversy waged about their author- 
ship. 

The delightful treat which is being 
offered by L. C. Page & Company in 
the series of books that portray the 
“spell” cast by the beauty, interest and 
charm of bits of the old world has been 
repeated again in the presentation of 
The Spell of Provence. 

This wonderful, fascinating story by 
André Hallays gives the very taste, 
sights and sounds of the noted people, 
the by-ways and lanes, the mountain 
fastnesses and the castle halls of Pro- 
vence. Restoring the story and song 
of the old times, the charm and wit of 
beautiful women, the plights and pleas- 
ures of the men who furnished the op- 
portunities and subjects for the former, 
the authcr throws so much of his own 
pleasure in all these that the reader is 
swept into a mist of exquisite pleasure 
and finds himself enjoying his reading 
as if he were really seeing what the 
author so delightfully portrays. 

The would-be-traveler-stay-at-home 
will be everlastingly grateful for the 
reality he is sure to feel in reading this 
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book. He will also be grateful for the 
omission of the usual and obvious that 
too often occupy a translator, who, in 
this instance, is Frank Roy Fraprie. 

The illustrations are no less delight- 
ful than the text and the book, typo- 
graphically, is a joy. 

An important reference tool in its 
line is a volume of 360 pages under 
the title, Journalism, a bibliography, 
compiled by Carl L. Cannon, chief of 
the Acquisition department, New York 
public library. It is arranged by sub- 
ject and has a title and author index. 

The preface to the volume states 
that the term “journalism” is used to 
include the work on newspapers as 
apart from that done on pamphlets and 
magazines. The list of references is 
intended to be useful to the newspaper 
man or to the student of journalism in 
its present development rather than 
in its historical aspects. Only material 
in the English language is included 
altho much of this material relates to 
the newspaper press in countries other 
than the United States or the British 
Empire. 

Attention has been taken of the fact 
of the sharp distinction between news- 
paper and magazine writing in the 
United States and also of the fact that 
in Europe the term “journalism” may 
refer to one equally adept in prepar- 
ing articles for either magazines or 
newspapers. Material which might be 
classed under journalism and found 
in volumes whose titles give no indica- 
tion of the presence of such material 
is definitely set out. 

The author has evidently plowed up 
a wide field to obtain the material 
which he included, with the result that 
he has presented in Journalism a mine 
of valuable material for any sort of 
reference collection. 


The Adventures of Haroun Er Ras- 
chid and other tales from The Arabian 
nights have been “selected, edited and 
arranged for young people by Francis 
Jenkins Olcott.” This tells those who 
know, what those words portend and, 
while everyone who loves The Arabian 
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nights may not go as far as some in 
thinking Scheherazade had nothing 
that is missing in Miss Olcott’s stories, 
they will know immediately that here 
is what every child should have, a ver- 
sion of this world’s classic which is 
suited to their years. That it will be 
a prime favorite is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

The author of this volume has used 
the scholarly translations of Edward 
William Lane as a foundation and has 
succeeded in keeping the spirit, the 
substance and, therefore, the literary 
value of the original stories, not adapt- 
ing nor retelling the stories since Mr 
Lane has already prepared them for 
the reading of men and women. “Long 
sentences have been shortened and dis- 
cursive poems, rambling descriptions 
and tedious conversations have been 
condensed. Stories have been broken 
into chapters, and, following Lane’s 
own methods, parts unsuitable for chil- 
dren have been removed.” 

The present writer, long past child- 
hood, who had known only parts of 
this “very own” classic for children, 
sat up till very late hours to read it 
thru led by sheer enchantment. 


A useful and very important bit of 
work is that performed by the pub- 
lishers of the Business Digest in re- 
printing, in a very substantial volume, 
considerable material that has ap- 
peared in the Business Digest for some 
time back. The volume bears the title, 
A Tentative decimal classification and 
system of subject headings for the lit- 
erature of business. 

No claim is made that this work is 
the last word in business classification 
and, indeed, those most familiar with 
business classification would under- 
stand this when, over-night, new de- 
partures and new developments in busi- 
ness call for new arrangement; but, as 
a tentative classification and system 
of subject headings, with special refer- 
ence to advertising and selling, store 
management and banking, it has a 
place already waiting, for the scheme 
of business organization is becoming 
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each day more and more of a science. 

The compilation of material in this 
volume was made by Fremont Rider 
who, since leaving the New York State 
library school more than a dozen years 
ago, has devoted himself entirely to 
the development of the classification 
of business literature. As editor of the 
Business Digest, his contributions have 
been of great help in the matter of 
making printed material available for 
use in the business world. Altho a 
library school graduate, Mr Rider has 
kept in mind that he was preparing 
material for persons more familiar 
with business than with library tech- 
nique and bibliography. . 

Unfortunately, this classification for 
business is in a limited edition, the 
tvpe having been destroyed after this 
printing. 

A vividly orange colored binding in- 
troduces a volume whose contents are 
interesting and of as vivid coloring, 
and one may guess, without being at 
all uncertain, that the volume, its con- 
tents and cover, express California. 

Under the title, The Beginning and 
the end of the best library service in 
the world, Mrs Laura Steffens Suggett, 
for nine years connected with the Cali- 
fornia state library, writes a story of 
her experiences, impressions and con- 
clusions, referring especially to the 
work of the California state library 
with which she was in close touch dur- 
ing her years of service. 

The core of the story relates to the 
late James L. Gillis who was state li- 
brarian of California from 1899-1917 
and who developed the state library 
from an ordinary depository to an ac- 
tive, live institution teaching the use 
of books thruout the state of Califor- 
nia. Mr Gillis’ work in organizing and 
developing the county library idea in 
the state attracted wide attention, not 
only furnishing real library service for 
California but proving an incentive for 
county library development in other 
parts of the country. 

Mrs Suggett reviews the devolpment 
of library service as it came about thru 
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the wisdom and purposeful activity of 
Mr Gillis who typifies, in her narrative, 
her highest ideal of a faithful, efficient 
public servant. Of course one can 
make allowance for the California 
spirit which designates the service ren- 
dered thru the county library organ- 
ization of the California state library 
as “the best library service in the 
world.” 

The story of the Sutro library ex- 
presses the devotion of the author to 
an unusual degree and one can but 
hope that the opinion which is ex- 
pressed in this volume—that library 
work in California is dead—will cer- 
tainly prove a mistake. No one per- 
son’s service is necessary to a right 
principle. One may make a contribu- 
tion of exceeding value and goon. No 
set plan is necessary to a purpose that 
is right in itself. Since the world be- 
gan, people have been called away from 
their work, which seemed to stand still 
or go back for a time, but only that it 
might gain a length of fibre and an 
accumulation of strength that in the 
end prove that the resting period was 
necessary. 

Truth forever on the scaffold, 

Wrong forever on the throne, 

And yet that scaffold sways the future, and, 
behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above his own. 

A book that should be owned by 
every library and particularly by every 
tax-supported library is one issued by 
Princeton University Press, Wood- 
row Wilson’s case for the League of 
Nations. Its contents were compiled 
by Hamilton Foley of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
from the official papers of President 
Wilson. They give the detailed ex- 
planation of his position and ideas re- 
lating to the covenant of the League 
of Nations, which Mr Wilson made to 
the Foreign Relations committee of 
the U. S. Senate and to the people of 
the United States when the treaty of 
Versailles was before the Senate in 
1919. The ringing sentences of that 
part of the book stirs the heart and con- 
science of a real American, an Amer- 





ican built upon the plan and fed upon 
the fare that produced the great real 
Americans of history. 

The appendices of the volume con- 
tain no small part of the present value 
of Mr Foley’s work. He has collected 
and here presents the discussions and 
decisions relating to the fundamental 
principles for which America entered 
the World war and to her demand 
for machinery that would produce per- 
manent peace. 

It has been said by them of the 
opposition that Mr Wilson acted alone 
in his work in Paris. Appendix C gives 
the list of official advisers, 64 in num- 
ber, among whom will be found the 
names of leading men in the 25 dif- 
ferent lines of political and social en- 
deavor represented. The record of 
President Wilson’s address to these 
advisers on their way to Paris is in- 
spiring: 

You are, in truth, my advisers, for when 
I ask you for information I will have no 
way of checking it up, and must act upon 
it unquestioningly. We will be deluged 
with claims plausibly and convincingly pre- 
sented. It will be your task to establish the 
truth or falsity of these claims out of your 
specialized knowledge, so that my position 
may be taken fairly and intelligently. 

Mr Thomas W. Lamont is quoted 
as saying: 

I never saw a man more considerate of 
those of his coadjutors who were working 
immediately with him, nor a man more ready 
to give them credit with the other chiefs 
of state. Again and again he would say to 
Mr Lloyd George or Mr Clemenceau: “My 
expert here, Mr So-and-So, tells me such 
and such, and I believe he is right. You 
will have to argue with him if you want me 
to change my opinion. 

Appendix D is most interesting 
also because it sets at naught, in 12 
pages of testimony, the oft-repeated 
criticism that no counsel of other dis- 
tinguished Americans was considered. 
Here it is shown that counsel was 
asked for and suggestions adopted in 
the case of Elihu Root, William H. 
Taft and other Americans, whose sub- 
sequent positions invite question. 

The volume closes with the presen- 
tation of the covenant of the League 
of Nations and the signatures of those 
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that immediately accepted its man- 
dates. This last will be valuable in 
the reference rooms of the country for 
those inquirers who wish to see what 
the covenant itself states and not what 
somebody else says it does. 

School libraries. Second edition revised. 
Cambridge, Mass. Library Bureau, 1924. 
40p. illus. Free on request. 

Those who watch with interest the 
rapid development of school libraries 
in all parts of the country will receive 
encouragement through an examina- 
tion of the new edition of School li- 
braries, just issued by Library Bureau. 
This publication contains pictorial evi- 
dence of the strong hold the school li- 
brary has already made in a very brief 
period of time on our present educa- 
tional system. 

The illustrations in School libraries 
show many examples of well planned 
and rightly equipped school libraries 
which are actual realities. With such 
proof of present high standards in mod- 
ern school buildings, it is not too much 
to believe in the truth of the vision, 
that increasing numbers of school chil- 
dren will in the immediate future be 
brought into the right library atmos- 
phere. Well equipped libraries will 
be found in rural and elementary 
schools as well as in consolidated high 
schools; and also, as Mary E. Hall of 
the Girls’ high-school library, Brook- 
lyn, believes, library service will be 
extended in the larger cities to include 
both day and night school pupils. 

Library Bureau may perhaps be par- 
doned for pointing with pride to its 
early privilege of close association and 
codperation with those who have been 
foremost in promoting right standards 
in school library planning. 

This accumulated experience extend- 
ing back thru 25 years is well set forth 
in the new edition of School libraries. 
The publication is free to all who wish 
to share in this experience. 

Z. K. M. 


The First Edition club of London 
opened its new premises at 6, Little 
Russell Street, a few weeks ago, and 
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if the evening enjoyed by the visitors 
may be taken as an earnest of future 
satisfaction, then a long, pleasant road 
lies in front of the association. 

The premises were formerly the 
vestry hall of St. George’s church, 
Bloomsbury, which has been remod- 
elled in such a manner as to offer a 
charming retreat for bibliophiles. The 
place will doubtless become a favor- 
ite for book-lovers and, when the treas- 
ures which will doubtless be gathered 
there are in place, the charm will be 
complete. 

As was noted last month, the object 
of the First Edition club is to foster 
the love of fine books, to facilitate the 
interest of collectors of first editions, 
in short, to form a center of attraction 
for book-lovers. 

Sir Israel Gollancz, in speaking of 
the club, said that the members were 
not mere collectors of rare books for 
the sake of possessing the treasures of 
other people but for the good of learn- 
ing, of promoting the science of bibli- 
ography, of maintaining that scholar- 
ship which requires study of the book, 
of the letter and of the word thru all 
its changes. 

Other speakers at the inaugural 
meeting were A. J. Symons, Gordon 
Selfridge, Sir Frederick Kenyon, Cecil 
Harmsworth, Mr and Mrs John Lane, 
George Mansell, Mrs Bram Stoker, 
W. A. Foyle, Sir Lucas King and 
G. T. York. 

A very clever bit of illustration is 
the map of stories shown on the first 
cover of the Gold star list of Amer- 
ican fiction, 1821-1924, issued by the 
Public library, Svracuse, N. Y. Tak- 
ing an outline of the map of the United 
States, the locality and scenes of lead- 
ing books in American fiction are 
designated by spreading titles and au- 
thors on the map in a fashion which 
excites curiosity. 

The map is bounded on the east by 
“1492”; on the south by The Aztec 
treasure house; on the west by Two 
years before the mast; on the north 
by Pierre and his people. To the 
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northeast is shown The Camp of Bob 
and the guides, Bacheller’s Clearing 
and David Harum’s bank, 

The Mississippi Valley is dotted 
with Uncle Tom’s cabin, The Mid- 
lander and The Crisis. In Texas is 
shown the wells which produced Rex 
Beach’s Flowing gold. The route of 
The Covered wagon stretches to the 
northwest from St. Louis, a crooked 
line. Above its western extremity is 
the scene of Ruggles of Red Cap. The 
Pacific Coast, bounded by The Cali- 
fornians and The Valley of the moon, 
is washed by the sea claimed by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, London and Conrad. 

This list is in its seventh edition 
which brings it down to books pub- 
lished in February, 1924. Under Books 
on many subjects, some of the titles in 
previous lists are repeated, this section 
being subdivided into books on char- 
acter development, business, humor, 
mystery and crime, etc. 

The American Social Hygiene as- 


. sociation, thru the National health li- 


brary, has sent copies of the reprint of 
the reading list on social hygiene 
which appeared in the Survey for Feb- 
ruary 15, 1924, to all librarians who 
teplied to the questionnaire on the sub- 
ject of social hygiene literature sent 
out by the National health library, last 
June. The association will be glad to 
supply other libraries upon application 
addressed to the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, 370 Seventh avenue, 
New York City. 

A great need for the effective ap- 
plication of fact information compiled 
by research agencies is felt in all lines 
of endeavor. Perhaps at no time in 
the past has the demand for facts 
reached present proportion. The pub- 
lic official, the scientist, the business 
man, and countless others are seeking 
statistics or facts of one sort or an- 
other upon which to base their plans 
and their procedure. There are many 
agencies in the United States, like the 
Bureau of the census, which are en- 
gaged in the collection and compila- 
tion of data of this kind. But the 


effective application of facts and sta- 
tistics thus gathered to meet the mani- 
fold needs of groups and localities is a 
task calling for intelligent effort on a 
country-wide basis. For the accom- 
plishment of this object scientific 
workers look to the library and the 
librarian. Libraries, both general and 
special, occupy a strategic position and 
can act as liason officials between fact 
compiling agencies and those who are 
in need of their products. At no time 
in the past, perhaps, has the need been 
as great as at present and the librarian 
who can act efficiently in this great 
task of dissemination performs a ser- 
vice of the greatest importance.—Wm. 
M. Steuart, Bureau of the Census. 

An innovation in bookselling that 
undoubtedly will be of much interest 
is that undertaken by Mrs Cora Mc- 
Devitt-Wilson’s bookstore in New 
York. A branch of the large bookstore 
on Church street has been established 
at 54 Dey street, where books will be 
sold and delivered for $1 and less. The 
stock of books will include neglected 
but desirable books and handy volume 
series especially displayed to appeal to 
readers, 

A feature of the branch store is the 
opening of a series of free evening book 
talks “designed to make current the 
new and more creative ideas that ap- 
pear in books outside the technical 
sphere of the usual business reader.” 
On February 29, there was a special 
talk by Helen Mary Boulnois, a world- 
traveled Englishwoman and the author 
of Into little Thibet. 

In the short time the annex has been’ 
opened, it has already become a popu- 
lar place to browse with books and 
the reaction to the book talks has been 
very satisfying. 

Now more and more people are read- 
ing books; more good books or to put 
it more truly, more serious books are 
being read than ever before; more 
young people are doing research work ; 
more people are using reading rooms 
and their inestimable privilege of the 
current magazines and papers. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

The visit of Mr Strohm and Har- 
riet Howe, of the Temporary Library 
Training board, on February 27, gave 
the students an unexpected opportun- 
ity to hear something about the De- 
troit library, and to receive greetings 
from other library schools. 

Mlle Marguerite Clement of Paris, 
France, spoke in her charming way on 
The French art of storytelling, when 
she addressed the students, March 3. 

Two stimulating lectures on Mak- 
ing the library a community center 
and on Ways and means of attracting 
children to books were given by Mrs 
Adele Henry Maze, librarian of the 
South branch of the Public library, 
Oak Park, IIl., on her recent visit to 
the school. 

A remarkable collection of books and 
specimens of fine printing, prepared by 
Porter Garnett of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of technology, has been on exhi- 
bition in the department of fine arts 
of the Carnegie Institute. On Satur- 
day, March 15, Mr Garnett personally 
conducted the library school class 
through the exhibit and pointed out to 
them books printed by Gutenberg, 
Nicholas Jensen, Aldus Minutius and 
Caxton. In the exhibition were in- 
cluded examples of the finest modern 
as well as early work. 

Nina C. BroTHERTON 
Principal 
Drexel Institute 


The students of the Class of 1924 
played hostess to the Philadelphia dis- 
trict library meeting, held in the Pic- 
ture gallery, February 20. Much in- 
terest was shown by the class in learn- 
ing how to conduct a district library 
meeting. 

John A. Lowe, assistant librarian, 
Brooklyn public library, addressed the 
class on Personality in library service, 
February 25. 

C. W. Carroll gave a lecture on 
book-binding which was illustrated by 
means of a moving picture film. 


As an introduction to Miss Ogden’s 
course on library handwriting, Miss 
Dougherty, chief of the Art depart- 
ment, Free library, gave a most inter- 
esting paper on the development of 
writing, illustrated by rare volumes of 
illuminated texts lent by the Free li- 
brary. 

The class goes on field work, March 
31, to neighboring libraries that re- 
ceive the students for practice work. 

Dr Kenneth G. Matheson, president 
of Drexel Institute, is conducting a 
drive for additional endowment to the 
amount of a million dollars, the inter- 
est of which will be used in increasing 
the efficiency of the four departments 
of the Institute. 

ANNE W. How.Lanp 
Director 
University of Illinois 


Jessie Van Cleve of the Booklist 
staff will give the three weeks’ course 
this spring in library work with chil- 
dren in place of Elizabeth Knapp, head 
of the children’s department, Detroit 
public library, who has given the 
course for the past four years. The 
work will begin approximately, March 
26, and continue to the Easter vaca- 
tion. 

Members of the Senior class recently 
receiving their field assignment of four 
weeks are: 

Gladys Baker, Peoria public library 

Phyllis Crawford, Indianapolis public li- 
brary 

Louise DeKraker, Newberry library, Chi- 


cago 

Alma Felter, Buck memorial library, IIli- 
nois Wesleyan university, Bloomington 

Bessie Reed, Seymour, Ind., school exten- 
sion work in the county 

Ralph M. Whiting, Public library, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Katherine Doyle completed a month of field 
work at the Denver public library in 
January. 

At the opening of the second sem- 
ester, several former students and one 
or two new ones were registered in 
the school, chiefly in the junior class 
with the exception of Sister Mary Rep- 
arata, librarian of Rosary college, 
River Forest, who has returned to 
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complete the work of the senior year 
and will graduate in June. The juniors 
newly registered this semester are as 
follows: 

H. Elaine Boylan, Helen M. Boyle, Julia 
E. Curry, Marcia Dunlap, Lena L. Valen- 
tine, Mary Gillen, Ada Nelson, Helen Daw- 
ley. Mrs Cora C, Porter. 

Since the first of January the school 
has been saddened by the news of the 
death of two of its former students, 
John L. Feek, ’21, who died of tuber- 
culosis at his brother’s home in Nor- 
mal, Ill., and Mabel E. Marshall, ’03- 
04, who died suddenly on January 14. 

FRANCES SIMPSON 
Assistant-director 
Los Angeles public library 

Captain R. B. Haselden’s inimitable 
lecture on manuscripts was followed 
by a seminar in the Huntington li- 
brary. He had devised four intriguing 
problems in mediaeval manuscripts, 
which were solved by the class with 
the delight one finds in solving an in- 
tricate puzzle. 

Two of the best lectures of the year 
were given in the children’s literature 
course when Louis G. Hoffman, chief 
executive of the Boy Scouts, talked on 
Animal stories, giving an illuminating 
sidelight on scout psychology, and 
when Elizabeth Burnell, supervisor of 
nature study in the Los Angeles ele- 
mentary schools, gave a refreshing talk 
on books of science for children. 

Clara Van Sant, formerly librarian 
of Jackson County, Oregon, told the 
class something of the delights of li- 
brary work in a small town. Vierling 
Kersey, assistant superintendent of 
schools, discussed new concepts in 
education, especially the part-time 
schools. 

Arrangements have been made for a 
special series of lectures on county li- 
braries to be given in April by Mr 
Ferguson, Miss Provines of Sacra- 
mento County, Mrs Whitbeck of Con- 
tra Costa and Miss Huntington of 
Santa Clara County. 

Libraries codperating in supervision 
of practice in February were the Bar- 


low medical library, the Southern 
branch of the University of California, 
seven high-school libraries, the city 
elementary school library, and the 
County free library. 

Alice C. Mooney, ’23, has joined the 
faculty as special instructor for the 


junior course. 
Marion Horton 


Principal 
New York public library 


The junior students spent four 
weeks, beginning February 4 and clos- 
ing March 1, in the usual midwinter 
consecutive field assignments. Besides 
being placed in divisions and branches 
of the New York public library, stu- 
dents were sent this year to the library 
of the Girls’ high school, Brookl:n, 
the library of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the Newark public 
library, Union Theological Seminary li- 
brary, Washington Square library of 
New York university, the library of 
the Maxwell training school for teach- 
ers, the library of the Newton high 
school, Elmhurst, the libraries of the 
Horace Mann school for boys and the 
Horace Mann school for girls; besides 
which individual visits of brief obser- 
vation made to several other libraries, 
Columbia university, Public library, 
Passaic, N. J., the library of U. S. 
marine hospital No. 43, on Ellis Island, 
and various school libraries. 

The annual inspection trip, which is 
required for juniors and optional for 
seniors, will this year contain some 
new features. There will be a visit 
to one of the newly established county 
libraries in southern New Jersey, a 
visit to the new building of the Wil- 
mington Institute free library, and a 
visit to the library of one of the state 
normal schools in Pennsylvania. Stops 
will be made at the more important 
libraries in Washington, as usual. 

In connection with the senior 
classes, Dr Arthur I. Gates of Teach- 
ers college, has continued the series 
of lectures on Teaching method be- 
gun by Dr James F. Hosic. Ordway 
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Tead has completed his series on per- 
sonnel problems, and Dixon Ryan Fox, 
associate professor of history, Colum- 
bia university, is continuing his talks 
on the Bibliography of history. The 
courses in school library work and 
special libraries, arranged after wide 
consultation by Miss Higgins and par- 
ticipated in by a number of individual 
speakers, are proving particularly pro- 
ductive. 

Entrance examinations for the 
school year, 1924-25, are announced 
for Saturday, June 7. 

Ernest J. REECE 
Principal 
New York state library 


The regular school program was 
discontinued for March to enable the 
students to do their field work. They 
were assigned to the following libra- 
ries, to which the school is again in- 
debted for their very cordial codpera- 
tion: 

Public libraries: Boston, Mass.; Brook- 
lyn; Cleveland, Ohio; Jones library, 
Amherst, Mass.; Lynn, Mass.; Mor- 
ris county library, Morristown, N. 
J.; Newark, N. J.; Parlin Memorial 
library, Everett, Mass.; Providence, 
R. I.; Springfield, Mass.; Utica; 
Wappingers Falls. 

School and college libraries: Albany 
high school; Binghamton high school; 
Washington-Irving high school, New 
York City; Brown university, Colum- 
bia university, New York State col- 
lege for teachers, Union college, Vas- 
sar college. 

Other libraries: Library of Congress; 
U. S. Bureau of Railway Economics 
library, Washington, D. C. 

A larger number of students than 
usual remained in Albany for their 
field work, most of them dividing their 
time between the various departments 
of the State library and the Public 
library. 

Edith John of the senior class, who 
was excused from practice work be- 
cause of her years of previous experi- 
ence, substituted during the month as 


librarian of the Corbin Memorial li- 

brary, Webster, Mass. 

The annual library visit followed as 
usual immediately after the field work, 
the students assembling at Springfield 
for an eight days’ pilgrimage to New 
England libraries. They were ac- 
companied by Miss Sanderson and 
Miss Rhodes. 

During the absence of the students, 
Isabella K. Rhodes spent a week in 
visiting libraries in Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Utica, giving special 
attention to the cataloging depart- 
ments. Margaret S. Williams spent a 
similar period in New York City, visit- 
ing bookshops. 

The following members of the senior 
class have received appointments to 
positions, to become effective at the 
close of the school year: 

Jeannette Burrell, first assistant in charge 
of cataloging, Mt. Union College library, 
Alliance, Ohio. 

Ruth Miller, librarian, Central college for 
women, Lexington, Mo. 

Edith N. Snow, head cataloger, Albany pub- 
lic library. 

Karl Brown of the junior class was re- 
cently appointed assistant in the periodical 
section of the New York state library. 

The summer session of the school 
will include two courses of six weeks 
each. Information concerning it may 
be obtained at any time from the vice- 


director. 
Epna M. SANDERSON 


Vice-director 
Pratt Institute 


The lectures during the second term, 
grouped together, form an important 
part of the course on library administra- 
tion, including, as they do, the policies 
and problems of many types and sizes 
of libraries—public libraries, large, 
medium, and small, branch libraries, 
departments, libraries of educational 
institutions of different grade and kind, 
special libraries, county libraries and 
library commissions. These subjects 
are presented by speakers who have 
been carefully selected for the value of 
their contribution and for their gift 
of clear presentation, and many of 
them come so often that they seem like 
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regular members of the staff. The 
list for the term just over includes Dr 
Bostwick, Mr Hopper, Irene Phillips, 
Nutley, N. J., Adelene Pratt, Burling- 
ton Co., N. J., W. O. Carson, Ontario, 
Esther Johnston, Ernestine Rose, Miss 
Mudge, Mary Hall, Lily Dodgen of 
the Trenton normal school, Mr Keogh, 
Dr Root, Rebecca Rankin, and Mary 
Parker of the Federal Reserve bank. 

The class made its annual visit to 
the Morgan library on Friday, March 
14, and never was a group more thrilled 
by that wonderful experience. 

The spring trip will be taken south 
this year—Trenton, Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Washington being the 
objectives. 

The vice-director is planning to sail 
for Italy, April 26. She is to be in 
Paris during the month of June to as- 
sist, largely in a consultive capacity, in 
the organization of the new library 
school. 

JosEPHINE ADAMs RATHBONE 
Vice-director 
Simmons college 

One of the happiest things that has 
occurred in the library school for a long 
time is the gift of $100 toward the Sim- 
mons College endowment from the 
Massachusetts library club, voted by the 
Executive committee, March 14. The 
recognition of the school as an element 
in library progress in Massachusetts 
doubles the value of the generous dona- 
tion. 

The Williamson report says, “The 
special lecturer of the right type is 
considered quite essential in the con- 
duct of many of the minor courses, but 
satisfactory lecturers are difficult to 
secure,” and again, “The value of spe- 
cial lectures is said to increase with 
the number given by one individual 
on the same general topic.” Agree- 
ing very thoroughly with both those 


- statements, we were pleased to be able 


in February to have four eminently 
satisfactory lecturers, two of whom 
were willing to give series of talks. 
Dr_ Bostwick’s three addresses, 
January 16-17, on A. L. A. presidents 
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was an admirable segment of the 
course on the History and Administra- 
tion of the American library, and Mr 
Carson’s talk on Canadian libraries, 
January 24, made the students appre- 
ciate the fact that American does not 
mean merely United States in library 
parlance. 

Zaidee Brown followed with four 
lectures. Three on library administra- 
tion had been carefully planned to 
work into the general outline of the 
school for that course, covering certain 
definite sections dealing with topics 
in which Miss Brown’s experience has 
given her an especial right to speak 
with authority. Her fourth talk, and 
Mr Melcher’s address, February 6, on 
The Renaissance of books, were addi- 
tions of value to the book selection 
course. 

Term examinations absorbed all in- 
terest during the week of February 25, 
and on March 3, the whole class of 52 
started upon their fortnight of obser- 
vation and field work. The range of 
hostess libraries runs from Boston to 
Cleveland and from Dartmouth to the 
Library of Congress. 

June RicHarpson DoNNELLY 
Director 
Syracuse university 

On March 6, the school made an 
interesting visit to the library of the 
Court of Appeals in Syracuse, where 
they heard an instructive talk from the 
librarian, George Cheney, on the con- 
tent, arrangement and use of a law 
library. 

The junior class, on March 15, gave 
a St. Patrick’s tea to the senior class 
and the faculty. Flowers, decorations 
and refreshments alike partook of the 
hues of the Emerald Isle and spring, 
the tea alone being a conspicuous ex- 
ception. 

Dr W. N. C. Carlton, librarian, Wil- 
liams college, gave a talk to the school, 
March 19, on Book rarities. 

Students of the library school took 
advantage of the opportunity, on 
February 26, of hearing Frank Swin- 
nerton, who gave a lecture at the uni- 
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versity under the auspices of the Eng- 
lish club. He reviewed genially his 
own personal contacts with, and esti- 
mates of, his outstanding English au- 
thor contemporaries. His happy vein 
of reminiscence and humor delighted 
his hearers, who will mark this as one 
of the red letter lectures of the year. 

Other recent lecturers have been Dr 
E. G. Conklin of Princeton and Major- 
General Henry T. Allen, commander 
of the American army of occupation in 
Germany. 

By special invitation of the local or- 
ganization of the Friends of Reading, 
sponsored by and having its headquar- 
ters at, the Syracuse public library, stu- 
dents of the library school are permitted 
to become members of the club and have 
largely availed themselves of the privi- 
lege. ELIsABETH G. THORNE 

Western Reserve university 

The course in Practical psychology 
being given by Professor Rush, W. 
R. U., is one of the valuable and inter- 
esting features of the second semester. 

Lectures on certain types of special 
libraries are being given in the Library 
administration course; these are: Busi- 
ness and Industrial libraries, Emma 
M. Boyer; Financial libraries, Alta B. 
Claflin; Museum libraries, Nellie G. 
Sill, a series of four lectures on Hos- 
pital libraries by Mrs Grace H. Bird- 
sall, librarian, Lakeside hospital: A 
series of lectures, with required read- 
ing, on Books for children, is being 
given in the Book Selection course by 
Eva G. Leslie, children’s librarian, 
Broadway branch, Cleveland public li- 
brary. 

Alice M. Jordan, supervisor of chil- 
dren’s work in the Boston public li- 
brary, on February 14, gave two lec- 
tures, speaking on Children’s classics 
and school stories. While her lectures 
were of special value to students in the 
course in Library work with children, 
students in the general course were 
equally pleased and benefitted by the 
visit. 

Another recent visiting lecturer was 
Loleta I. Dawson, ’20, county librarian, 


Wayne County library, Detroit, who 
spoke on county library work, giving 
practical hints, with posters and pic- 
tures, based on her own experience in 
Wayne County. She has been on the 
Detroit library staff since completing 
the course. 

For the first time, a summer course 
will be offered at the W. R. library 
school, June 23-August 2, inclusive. 
Further announcement will be made 
soon. 

Since the untimely death of Edith 
L. Eastman, ’07, more than a month 
ago, the expressions of appreciation of 
her personality and professional worth 
have been many, but a definite tribute 
to her has taken the form of the Edith 
Eastman scholarship in the Western 
Reserve library school, established by 
Alice Stoeltzing, a friend and profes- 
sional associate, which will become ef- 
fective next September. 


Alumni positions 


Elizabeth K. Steele, ’09, head of Music 
and Drama division, Detroit public library. 
Miss Steele has been librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Lorain, Ohio, since 1910 and was 
president of the Ohio library association, 
1922-23. 

Gertrude E. Clark, ’19, assistant, Fine 
Arts division, Detroit public library. 

Cecelia Lewis, ’09, was married to War- 
ner Goodrich White, March 1, Berea, Ohio. 

Atice S. TyLer 
Director 


Summer schools 

The twenty-fourth annual session of 
the Chautauqua school for librarians 
will be held, July 7-August 23. 

Instructors include the director, 
Mary E. Downey, Dorcas Fellows, 
Edna M. Hull, Mary Bell Nethercut, 
Marie T. Brown and Zana K. Miller. 

Only those are accepted who are 
already in library service or under defi- 
nite appointment to positions. Appli- 
cations for admission should be made 


to. the director, Mary E. Downey, © 


Denison University library, Granville, 
Ohio. 

Summer courses in library science 
will be given at the University of IIli- 
nois, June 16-August 9. 
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Two groups of study are offered. 
One, consisting of eight weeks, is for 
college graduates, this work being ac- 
cepted for credit toward the B. L. S. 
degree. The other course of six weeks 
is for high-school graduates and is open 
only to librarians, assistants and 
teacher-librarians or others under defi- 
nite appointment to such positions. 

Applicants from Illinois will be 
shown preference until May 1. After 
this time, applicants outside the state 
will be considered in the order of filing 
for any vacancies remaining. 

For. information and application 
blanks, address Director, Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. 

The seventh annual session of the 
Library summer school will be held at 
the Colorado agricultural college, Fort 
Collins, Col. The school is open only 
to those with a four-year high school 
course or those who are filling, or un- 
der definite appointment to fill, library 
positions. A course devoted to book- 
binding will be given, June 9-13, and 
the course in library science will begin 
June 16 and close July 25. 

For further information, address 
Charlotte A. Baker, Librarian, Colorado 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins. 

Columbia university is offering a 
summer session course in library econ- 
omy, an opportunity for librarians, li- 
brary assistants and teachers in charge 
of school libraries to add six weeks of 
systematic instructions to library ex- 
perience. For full information con- 
cerning the course, address Prof Mary 
E. Robbins, 905 University Avenue, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Summer courses in library training 
will be offered under the supervision 
of the Western Reserve library school, 
Cleveland, for a period of six weeks— 
June 23-August 2, inclusive. 

Further information may be had by 
addressing Alice S. Tyler, Director, 
Library School, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland. 

The annual summer school for li- 
brary training will be held at the Uni- 


versity of Iowa, June 9-July 18, in 
cooperation with the Iowa library com- 
mission. The annual conference for 
library workers will be held July 9-10. 
Information and application blanks 
will be furnished by the Registrar, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


A course in library science will be 
given at Simmons college, July 7- 
August 15. It will embrace instruc- 
tion in cataloging, children’s work, 
school libraries, teaching and library 
science. For information, address Sec- 
retary, Simmons college, Boston 17, 
Mass. 


The University of Oregon, Eugene, 
will offer three courses in library 
science at a summer session, June 23- 
August 1. For full information in re- 
gard to the course, address M. H. 
Douglass, librarian, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. 


The Public library commission of 
Indiana will hold its twenty-third sum- 
mer school for librarians, July 7- 
August 23, in Shortridge high school, 
Indianapolis. Address, A. R. Curry, 
secretary. 


University of Texas 


Courses in library science will be 
given in the summer term, June 7- 
July 19, covering the subjects most 
needed for high-school and small li- 
brary administration. Grace Hill, head 
of the loan section in the University 
library, will give the courses in classi- 
fication and subject-headings, refer- 
ence and library administration. Alice 
Harrison, librarian of the Austin high 
schools, will give the courses in book 
selection and cataloging. 

A course to train women as librar- 
ians in hospitals is to be undertaken by 
the College of science, literature and 
art of the University o1 Minnesota. 
The plan includes one year of liberal 
arts training, one year of library 
science, one year of medical and hos- 
pital work and one year of hospital li- 
brary methods. The Medical school 
has a definite part in the plans. 
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Student-Assistants in a High-School 
Library’ 
Aniela Poray, librarian, Northeastern high 
school, Detroit, Michigan 

In introducing a new course in a 
curriculum of a high school it is essen- 
tial, at least in this practical age, to 
consider most carefully not only its 
content but its value to the student 
body as well. This statement may be 
easily answered by saying “All courses, 
of course, are most carefully adjusted 
with that in view.” That may be obvi- 
ous to those who are preparing a new 
course, or to those who are teaching it, 
but what about those who are taking 
it? 

The so-called disciplinary studies 
(please don’t be shocked), as Algebra 
and Latin, are excellent mental train- 
ing, but how extremely difficult it is 
for the youth who is neither reflective 
nor contemplative to take this point 
of view! He sees the immediate hard- 
ships while the eventual benefits are 
in the hazy future. Young people, 
as well as young nations, are extremely 
immediate in their point of view and 
unconsciously their philosophy of life 
is wholly pragmatic. ; 

I wonder whether in the schools of 
the day after tomorrow, some courses 
may not be actually tried out and their 
value, to a large degree, determined 
by the student body? I do not imply 
by this that youth is all wise and bet- 
ter fitted than the educational author- 
ities to judge what is to be taught in 
our schools. However, I do empha- 
size this fact, that our boys and girls, 
given the right kind of stimuli, will 
learn quicker, will form better mental 
habits, and will purpose with greater 
unity of effort if they voluntarily as- 
sume the responsibility of a certain 
course. This is what happened at the 
Northeastern high-school library. 


1Read before Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
club, Ann Arbor. 


Six years ago, the Northeastern 
high-school library was_ securely 
locked ; it possessed one sectional book- 
case filled with admirably selected 
books for the English department. I 
unlocked the door, secured a desk, col- 
lected enough books from various 
rooms to fill another bookcase and 
proceeded to issue books to students. 
Having a particular respect for a shelf- 
list, I started one, using the reverse of 
some small blanks no longer used by 
the Board of education. There were 
no chairs, no tables. By next Septem- 
ber, the library was equipped and then 
the real library work began. In addi- 
tion to it, I was still teaching, that 
semester, two classes a day. It be- 
came apparent to me that I needed as- 
sistance. Eight periods of continuous 
work, plus the routine of shelving, 
charging, and slipping books, inter- 
ferred with the amount of reference 
work that should be done in a high- 
school library. I knew that student- 
assistants were the solution of the 
problem but I was determined that the 
feeling of service, the social minded- 
ness of our students, should be awak- 
ened thru their own realization of the 
problem. And it worked. 

A shy, diffident Polish girl asked me 
if she could help in any way in the 
library. The work looked “so inter- 
esting,” she said, adding that there 
was too much work for one person. 
So the interest in the work and social 
mindedness was wholly spontaneous. 
Shortly after, two boys offered their 
services. Will you pardon me if I 
look back upon that first student staff 
with especial tenderness? The girl, 
after graduation and some work at 
junior college, for a year has been 
holding a good position in a public li- 
brary. As soon as feasible, she is 
going to library school. One boy is 
with Walter Hampden, and the other, 
alas, lies in a sanitarium for the tuber- 
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cular. The tecruiting of the library 
staff for the next four years was en- 
tirely in the hands of the staff. Usually 
someone would bring a special friend 
who wanted to be on the library staff. 
It was quite a distinction, for I insisted 
on first class students, though I must 
confess that there were a few cases 
where I felt a boy or a girl needed 
the training and association with the 
staff. During four years, the service 
was entirely voluntary; no_ school 
credit was given for it. An applicant 
for the library staff had to be a good stu- 
dent, not carry too many hours of work; 
he had to secure permission from his 
grade principal to do this work, and 
finally, it was impressed upon him that 
library work entailed duties which 
once assumed must be carried thru for 
at least one semester, and preferably 
longer. No regular instruction was 
being given to the student assistants 
as a group, but they were taught, as 
time permitted, shelving books, clear- 
ing tables, issuing and slipping books, 
writing Library of Congress orders, 
pasting and preparing books for 
shelves, etc. Those who served for 
two or three semesters were given op- 
portunity to do a little simple reference 
work, such as finding of certain poems, 
quotations, or references which were not 
beyond their ability. They worked 
cheerfully; they were learning by 
doing things; and they were depend- 
able to a degree that is rare in youth. 

During a two weeks’ absence due to 
illness, the staff ran the librarv. Daily, 
someone came to report conditions to 
me, and after my return I was told by 
the principal and several members of 
the faculty that the order in the li- 
brary and the service were excellent. 
They were dear children but they were 
in no measure exceptional except in the 
fact that their sense of responsibility, 
of service, of high standards, was en- 
gendered and maintained by doing 
things rather than academically learn- 
ing about them. 

Weekly staff meetings were held, 
when all problems were frankly dis- 


cussed. I shall never forget the query 
of an extremely serious boy who asked 
me, “What are we to do when a mem- 
ber of the faculty walks off with a 
book without the formality of having 
it charged?” He added that if it were 
not for the teachers, library service 
would be a simple thing. Of course, 
bear in mind that he was very solemn 
and he took himself and his work very 
seriously. But the staff meetings had 
their value; it was the anly time when 
I could meet with the staff as a whole. 

Work and no play is a bad combina- 
tion, and so the social side of the staff 
developed. Thev wanted a dramatic 
club, so it was duly organized and we 
had some delightful times, both in giv- 
ing plays and in various other ways. 
A budding playwright, a friend of 
many of the staff, wrote a play based 
on the early history of Detroit. It was 
given outdoors in a small woods near 
my home, in June, when the brilliant 
afternoon sun was sinking into a glori- 
ous sunset. We entertained then the 
Highland Park high-school librarv 
staff, who later gave Noyes Sherwood, 
in our honor. I have never seen a 
prettier or more colorful amateur 
performance. Some plays were given 
in school, until the time when the 
Dramatic department was organized. 

One may well ask what has this to 
do with library work or student staff. 
Strictly speaking, nothing at all. But 
to help in the right development of 
character, to enhance the appreciation 
of fine plays, to awaken esprit de corps, 
to quicken the enjoyment of simplicity, 
to see beauty in the great out-of-doors, 
and to take pride in honest tasks, are 
after all the synthetic development of 
worth while habits of mind and spirit. 
Vocational guidance without ideals 
would be a dry husk, unpalatable to 
youth. 

After four years, a regular course of 
study was developed, submitted to the 
principal, and accepted. At North- 
eastern, the course in library methods 
is divided into four semesters and, for 
convenience sake, is called Library 
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methods 1, 2, 3, 4. Two and one-half 
hours of credit are given for one period 
a day, five davs a week, or a total of 
10 hours at the completion of the 
course. Two periods a dav give five 
hours a semester or 20 at the end of 
the course. When I announced this 
at the next meeting, the reaction of the 
staff was unexpected. There was a 
momentary hush and then suddenly a 
chorus of protest arose. “We have 
been giving our services to the school, 
the only thing which we were not paid 
for in credits, and now it’s just like 
any other thing.” 

This course has a three-fold object, 
one to train our young people to fill 
acceptably positions of junior attend- 
ants, another, to discover particularly 
capable ones and awaken in them the 
desire for library profession, and lastly, 
to keep out of the profession those 
who, carried away by the glamour of 
a good speaker, might drift into the 
profession and become mediocre work- 
ers. Several members of the staff are 
working in libraries. I hope earnestly 
that three of them, one a boy, will 
enter the library profession. He is 
attending junior college and working 
in the children’s room in one of the 
Detroit branches. In Detroit, Cass 
Technical high school, Eastern, North- 
western, and Southeastern high 
schools, have student staffs. Similar 
training has been undertaken thru the 
public library in Royal Oak, and Jack- 
son is one of the pioneers. 

In organizing a course in library 
methods and in training the staff, it is 
extremely important to bear ever in 
mind that it is not a substitute for a 
regular apprentice course in any of our 
large public libraries, nor is it an imi- 
tation of a library school. Emphasis 
is laid that this is a preparatory course, 
a pre-vocational one, which will be of 
value not only to those who may want 
to earn their livelihood immediately 
after graduation, but it will enable 
those who enter training classes and 
library schools to get more out of their 


courses. 





Each profession has its nomencla- 
ture. Collation, L. C. cards, imprint, 
analytics, slipping and charging books, 
book cards, pockets, revising, etc., will 
be old friends in a new setting. No 
member of the staff has any illusion 
that the completion of this course 
makes him a full-fledged librarian, anv 
more than serving on the Review staff 
makes him a journalist. A detailed 
work schedule assigns to every stu- 
dent-assistant some particular task to 
perform in addition to the regular work 
of the course. Some of them may seem 
trivial, such as brushing the stamp 
pad daily and inking it weekly, or tak- 
ing care of the paste brushes and paste 
cloths at the end of the day. How- 
ever, much of this work is, after all, 
a part and parcel of library work that 
some day they may be doing in some 
library. It is ever stressed that no 
task, no matter how simple it may 
seem, is trivial if it is performed ear- 
nestly and sincerely. From the first 
day in the library, a student-assistant 
must bear in mind that he serves the 
readers rather than merely performs a 
task. The quality of his work reacts 
upon the service given to readers. The 
stamping of dates on date slips fur- 
nished a good illustration not long 
ago. An otherwise excellent worker, 
this particular assistant usually 
brought the dater down on the pad and 
then on the bookcard and date slip 
with the force of a sledge hammer. 
The result of course was a blurred 
date, difficult to decipher, necessitating 
frequently the going thru several dates 
to find the right book card. She really 
committed no transgression, but it was 
pointed out to her by several members 
at a staff meeting that it took twice as 
long to return books given out by her. 
Hence, she failed to give the best serv- 
ice to the readers; they were kept 
waiting longer than necessary for the 
books to be released. 

Even with the best staff one finds 
here and there an assistant who, in- 
stead of reading her shelves every day, 
gives a cursory look, pats the books 
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lovingly and lets it go at that. Again 
it is pointed out to her or him that a 
reader has a right to find a book in 
its right place, provided it is not out, 
and the library fails in service when the 
shelves are not in order. When I make 
an apology to a student who spends 
some time looking for a book which I 
find out of place, I first make sure that 
my apology is heard by some member 
or members of the staff. Good manners, 
courtesy, spirit of helpfulness are ever 
stressed. Student-assistants are par- 
ticipating in an honorable profession 
while serving readers. They must 
have respect for it and for themselves. 
While in charge of the desk, they rep- 
resent a librarian; they are not merely 
one student giving a book to another. 
The outline of the course provides each 
section of the library staff with duties 
peculiar to that section, and everyone 
in it learns how to perform them by 
the end of a semester and, as I have 
mentioned earlier, each one has a spe- 
cial task. 

At the weekly staff meeting of the 
Library section, various mechanical 
process are taught, library handwrit- 
ing, pasting, etc., also the daily work 
is discussed and questions asked. In 
addition, this section makes quite a 
thorough study of dictionaries—Cen- 
‘ tury, Webster’s and Standard and, at 
the end of six meetings, they are given 
problems in dictionaries, which they 
solve by consulting the dictionaries ; 
once more it is learning by doing. I 
assure you they are proud people when 
they in turn help others to some 
information in the dictionaries. In 
Library 2 section, in addition to gen- 
eral duties, each member has a definite 
tasks—overtimes, circulation statistics, 
etc. These tasks are rotated among 
the members. Also they charge and 
discharge books. Encyclopedias and 
books of quotations are taught in Li- 
brary 2. 

Student-assistants in Library 3 have 
supervision over the desk attendants 
(Library 2) and are on the floor doing 
a certain amount of reference work. 
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Magazines and periodical indexes are 
taught in this section as well as the 
yearbooks. Library 3 does not read 
shelves nor put up books except in an 
emergency. 

Library 4, the last semester of the 
work, is devoted to reference work, 
preparing and filing material for the 
vertical file, filing catalog cards, etc. 
The many and various sources of book 
selection and government documents 
are taught. For the final work of Li- 
brary 4, student-assistants prepare 
bibliographies on subjects much in de- 
mand by the readers, naturally con- 
fining themselves to books which are 
in the school library. During the 
fourth semester, several books on the 
library profession are read and a criti- 
cism or a discussion of at least seven 
to ten pages is required. In addition, 
there is a formal examination, each of 
the three tasks counting as one-third. 

I need not add that in this work, as 
in any other, some students are sig- 
nally more capable than others. 

In conclusion, this is the order of 
the regular work for one period for 
Library I: Clear tables, straighten 
chairs, bring books to the truck, take 
registration sheets to the grade rooms, 
revise and shelve books, read shelves, 
do individual task and any general 
work that comes within that section; 
clear tables 10 minutes before the end 
of the period, and shelve books. It 
is a matter of honor not to leave books 
to be put away by one who comes 
the following hour. There are from 
two to four student-assistants every pe- 
riod. Sectional staff meetings are 
held weekly, usually during the school 
hours. General staff meetings are held 
bi-weekly and usually at the first staff 
meeting in a month we try to secure 
an outside speaker. Lately I have been 
thinking of having simple informal 
talks on some well known authors and 
perhaps bits of reading from their 
works. I am still shocked when other- 
wise intelligent students are uncertain 
whether Tennyson belongs to this side 
of the Atlantic or the other, 
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Student-assistants are not a new 
thing. Whether as paid pages or vol- 
untary workers, they may be found in 
any section of the country; however, 
they are not used as generally as they 
should be. It would be interesting to 
know how many high-school libraries 
in the United States have student-as- 
sistants with an organized course of 
study that is on equal footing with 
other electives. Personally, I think 
student staffs are a great help to a 
high-school librarian; their work is in 
line with the policy of vocational guid- 
ance, and they are trained in the ideals 
of service and of giving rather than of 
receiving. A seed of social conscious- 
ness and of group responsibility 
planted in adolescent period germin- 
ates in maturer years into a worth 
while citizenship. 





Illinois High-School Conference 

In the Proceedings of the high- 
school conference held at the College 
of education, University of Illinois, in 
November, the statistics of attendance 
show a number of interesting items: 

There were present at the meeting 
3,169 persons exclusive of university 
registration ; the entire expenses of 686 
representatives of high schools present 
at the meeting were paid and the ex- 
penses of 747 were paid in part; there 
were 34 high-school libraries repre- 
sented. ‘ 

At a meeting of the High-school Li- 
brary section, Mary S. King, Kenil- 
worth, presided. 

It was reported that the compilation 
of the High-school booklist for Illinois, 
which was undertaken last year, was 
too large a task to complete in one 
year and that the work was to be con- 
tinued. 

A report on the effort to secure a 
state supervisor for school libraries 
was presented by Rachel Baldwin, 
Highland Park. 

Sarah C. N. Bogle, assistant secre- 
tary, A. L. A., gave a report of her 
observations of library development in 
France and the work of the American 


library in Paris in support of library 
development in Europe. 

A. G. Bobbitt, Oak Park, read a 
paper on Cooperation between the his- 
tory department and the library. This 
was presented in an illustrative talk on 
the development of the high-school li- 
brary in Oak Park under the direction 
of Miss Bertha Carter. 

The problem of teaching the use of 
the library in a large high school was 
presented by Miss Spangler, Joliet. 
The two outstanding problems which, 
in a way, cover all the smaller ones, 
are a) To find suitable time and place 
for the instruction, and b) To relate it 
to the students’ experience. Miss 
Spangler told of solving these two 
problems in her experience at the Joliet 
high school. 

Clara J. Hadley, high-school libra- 
rian, Decatur, discussed library work 
as a profession and its present stand- 
ing. She reviewed what seemed to her 
the important progressive measures of 
the year, namely, wide recognition of 
the public library as a municipal as- 
set, increased number of library meet- 
ings, increase of salaries, but inade- 
quacy of book funds with which to 
meet increasing demands. She re- 
ported that 29 states now give aid in 
establishing school libraries in rural 
communities. Miss Hadley named the 
appeal to amend the copyright law in- 
troduced by Senator Lodge as impor- 
tant to libraries because it will permit 
the United States to enter the Interna- 
tional Copyright union. Many na- 
tional organizations have adopted reso- 
lutions pledging support to libraries. 

Miss Onstatt, Bloomington, pre- 
sented an account of her experience 
with student help in the library. It 
was the general conclusion that such 
service is satisfactory and that the 
more expert helpers are of great as- 
sistance in the preparation of lists of 
books, etc. The salary for student 
help is from $2 to $2.50 a week, ac- 
cording to the time, with a higher rate 
for Saturdays and vacations. 

A most interesting discussion arose 
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over the problem of lost or stolen 
books. Another interesting subject 
discussed was the number of students 
the library should accommodate at a 
given period and the rules governing 
the use of the library during school 
hours. 

The subject of caring for pamphlets 
and clippings was presented by Miss 
Warren, Mt. Vernon, who _ recom- 
mended the keeping of such material 
to small or high-school libraries as a 
valuable source of information and the 
supplying of much material of tempo- 
rary use but which need not be kept. 
A good filing system offers a method 
of caring for this ephemeral material. 
Material which the speaker had found 
useful in her library included govern- 
ment bulletins on agriculture and pub- 
lic health, best short stories and poems, 
articles relating to science and inven- 
tion, bibliographical material of living 
people, debate material, reviews of 
plays and new books, and pictures. 

The physical care or storage of such 
material is most important. A mass of 
material too crowded for easy access is 
practically dead. Treating pamphlets 
as books should not be considered be- 
cause of the cost in time and money. 
Placing the material in pamphlet boxes 
and classifying the boxes according to 
the D. C. has been found satisfactory 
in some libraries, but the objection to 
this is that unless expensive boxes are 
used, the pamphlets become soiled and 
worn and expense must be considered. 
The vertical file is by all means the 
proper thing but experience teaches 
that too much economy in the original 
purchase is likely to be paid for in ex- 
penditure of muscle and temper later. 
There is a growing preference for legal- 
size rather than letter-size files since 
the former care for over-size material. 
Weeding out the files is as important 
as the filing itself and this must be 
done carefully to remove dead material 
and to be sure there is no duplication, 
though it may happen that this latter 
is valuable when different sets of stu- 
dents are appointed to the same sub- 
ject for discussion. 


Favorite Book Contest 


That children’s taste in literature 
can be trusted was proved during Chil- 
dren’s Book Week when a voting con- 
test was conducted to determine Cen- 
tral high school’s favorite book. The 
contest was managed by the freshman 
English classes with the aid of the li- 
brarian. Committees of students 
elected by their fellow classmates pre- 
pared ballot boxes gay with pictures 
illustrating books, and for the four 
days of the contest went from room to 
room collecting and counting votes. 

The first day was devoted to the 
freshmen. Each freshman English 
class was visited by the tellers. Bal- 
lots were distributed. Students were 
asked to write the author and title of 
their favorite book and deposit the 
vote in the ballot box without signing 
their names. Advance notice had been 
given and students were prepared to 
vote promptly. All books receiving 
more than five votes were posted in 
the school library on an attractive 
poster prepared for the contest by the 
Commercial Art class. 

The results of the freshman vote 
were as follows: 

1) Call of the wild 

2) Treasure Island 

3) Little women 

The sophomores voted on the sec- 
ond day with the following results: 

1) Call of the wild 

2) Little shepherd of Kingdom Come 

3) Crisis 

The juniors surprised us on the 
third day by giving for their favorite 
books the following: 

1) David Copperfield 

2) Tom Sawyer 

3) Tale of two cities 

Call of the wild 

The senior vote was more scattered. 
Many books received 10 or more bal- 
lots but the total vote selecting the 
first three choices was small. The re- 
sult was: 

1) Three musketeers 

2) Tale of two cities 

3) Last of the Mohicans 

Call of the wild 
Covered wagon 
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Many amusing ballots were cast, one 
child voting for his bank book, another 
for Little women by Jean Stratton 
Porter, and another for Penrod and 
Sam by Mark Twain. Three children 
voted for the dictionary; 15 children 
declared themselves for poetry, 6 of 
these ballots being cast for Scott’s 
Lady of the lake. Shakespeare re- 
ceived 13 votes, with Romeo and 
Juliet first and Hamlet second choice. 
Only 8 students gave the Bible as their 
favorite book. Biography was not for- 
gotten although the story book, of 
course, predominated. Several stu- 
dents were devoted to books on radio 
and Slosson’s Creative chemistry re- 
ceived 11 votes from the senior class. 

The total vote for all four classes 
follows: 

1) Call of the wild (Our favorite book) 

2) Treasure Island 

3) Tom Sawyer 

A down-town book store became in- 
terested in our contest and very gen- 
erously presented the library with a 
most attractive, illustrated edition of 
Call of the wild. The interest aroused 
in books far surpassed preceding years 
when displays have been prepared in 
the library, and the demand for books 
far exceeded our supply. 

MarcareT R. GREER 
Central high school Librarian 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





County Libraries Solve the Problem 

To transport 18 children of all the 
grades from a country school 10 miles 
to a convention of librarians in order 
to demonstrate how music records can 
be used successfully in rural schools 
seemed a task inviting failure. But to 
add to the strange environment into 
which the children were plunged was 
a sea of unfamiliar faces with eyes fo- 
cused upon them. 

Then, as if courting disaster, these 
country children were given over to 
an utter stranger to make the demon- 
stration and, as if to fling defiance into 
the face of success, the children came 
from a rural school without a music 
machine and were untrained in the use 
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of educational music records. Such 
were the conditions existing at a re- 
cent demonstration given at the county 
librarians’ convention at Coronado to 
show how to use educational music 
records successfully in any school. 

The demonstrator had 20 minutes to 
get acquainted with the children, learn 
all of their names and have them 
seated before the audience assembled. 
It was a marvelous exhibition of un- 
derstanding of child nature as well as 
the use of music records. In a few 
moments the children seemed to for- 
get all of the strangeness and were 
held by intense interest in the stories 
told by the music records and songs 
sung by professional musicians and so 
adapted to children that their own 
childish voices blended harmoniously. 
With the infinite grace of childhood 
their bodies moved rhythmically with 
the music in the physical exercises. 
With the perfect abandon that only 
children possess they entered into the 
games with a zest that made their au- 
dience rejoice with them and also wish 
to live life over again. 

Pictures of all the instruments used 
in an orchestra were shown to the 
children, then a record by a fine or- 
chestra was played. In a short time 
the children recognized the different 
instruments with evident satisfaction. 

Appreciation of music became more 
than a mere expression as the children 
entered into the spirit of the beautiful 
records. Their quickness in getting 
the meaning of the music was a reve- 
lation. They heard not just notes but 
—the murmur of the brook, the raging 
of the torrent, and all the rest —Bulle- 
tin of California State Library. 





The appropriation of $5,000 for 
libraries for schools of South Carolina 
is giving new impetus to school libra- 
ries in that state. A school is entitled 
to the same amount it raises, up to 
$25, from both the county and state 
departments of education. Nearly 100 
schools in 21 counties of the state have 
already shared in the appropriation. 
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A Child’s Point of View 

Here is an “essay” written for Good Book 
Week by one of our little patrons. She is a 
Russian Jew who has just recently come to 
this country. I hope you will consider it 
worthy of a place in Pusiic LiBraRies. 

The work in this branch is so intensely in- 
teresting for nine-tenths of the patrons are 
foreign-born and the newly arrived ones are 
so interesting. I am studying Italian at the 
university this winter and I wish I could 
grasp it as quickly as these people do the 
English language—M. P. F. 

Autobiography of a Book 

Before beginning the actual story 
of my life, I want you to know what 
I am. 

I am an old and shabby book and 
I spend nearly all my time traveling to 
the homes of many children. At other 
times my house is the public library. 
I rarely stay here because I am usually 
visiting in the community. 

I was born in a large printing house 
in Philadelphia but was soon parted 
from my other book brothers. When I 
bid them good-by, I was pretty and 
fresh and in good health. But, Oh! 
how different I am now! 

Once, while I was in my home, a 
neat-looking boy came, examined me 
carefully and said, “This book looks 
interesting, suppose I take it.” He took 
me to his home, where I was very 
happy for two weeks. Alas! after that 
time I was taken to the library. After 
a few hours resting on the shelf a 
careless boy came and took me to his 
home. There, thoughtlessly, he bent 
my back, which hurt terribly, and 
marked one of my beautiful pictures. 
After a while he left me out in the 
rain and I got wet. Then the hard- 
hearted boy put me too near the stove 
and my pages became so stiff and dry. 

Now I am old and shabby and unat- 
tractive. I am writing my autobiog- 
raphy that children who hear about my 
sufferings may take the lesson of my 
life and treat the other members of the 
Book family in a more kindly way. 

MirtaM RotrERMAN 


Seventh grade Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Hay school 
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To Know and Do List 

In answer to requests in number be- 
yond ability to answer, growing out 
of a note in last month’s Pustic L1- 
BRARIES as to a list of books made up 
by Mr Hull of Millinocket, Me., the 
following is given: 

The list of books, To know and do, 
is as follows: 

Bone-Lookout man 

Carter-Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen 

Cheley-Job of being a dad 

Damrosch-My musical life 

Faris-Seeing the Middle West 

Fosdick-Twelve tests of character 

Goldwyn-Behind the screen 

Grenfell-Our Northern neighbors 

—- -Snow and ice sports 

orley-Parson’s pleasure 

Ransome-Racundra’s last cruise 

Richardson-Literature of the world 

Snyder-Mah-Jongg manual 

Toothtaker-Commercial raw materials 

Carl W. Hull, who did notable work 
in camp library ‘service, is the librarian 
at Millinocket. Before the war, Mr 
Hull was assistant librarian at the 
Carnegie library, Duquesne, Pa. He 
went overseas in service and after the 
armistice was assigned to the Amer- 
ican library in Paris where his work 
was eminently satisfactory. Later he 
was transferred to camp library serv- 
ice in America and became librarian at 
Camp Devon, Boston, succeeding Col 
Green who went to the Massachusetts 
agricultural college, Amherst. When 
Camp Devon was closed, Mr Hull was 
called to develop the library at Milli- 
nocket, a large lumbering center, 
where he has made the library a very 
decided factor in the life of that het- 
erogeneous population. 

With his youth and energy and love 
of the work, Mr Hull bids fair to be- 
come one of the strong forces in li- 
brary service. 





The most interesting income you 
will receive from doing good work is 
the increased ability to do better work. 
—Mental Spark Plug. 


A book’s a magic sort of thing 

That makes you sailor, chief or king; 
When I am old, and own a shelf, 

I think I’ll have a book myself. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Ruth Lloyd, Simmons ’21, has joined 
the staff of the Radcliffe College li- 
brary. 

Dorothy Annable, Simmons ’18, has 
been appointed librarian of the Public 
library, Walpole, Mass. 

Muriel Callowhill, Simmons ’23, has 
resigned her position at Radcliffe Col- 
lege library on account of ill health. 

The seventy-second annual report 
of the Public library, New Bedford, 
Mass., emphasizes the need of new 
branches for the library. Number of 
volumes on the shelves, 180,000; pam- 
phlets, 25,000; pictures suitable for cir- 
culation, 50,000. Extension work has 
increased and the library now supplies 
over 200 school rooms with collections 
of books. More than 600 children 
have received certificates issued by the 
Massachusetts reading circle to those 
who have read at least five books and 
60 honor certificates have been given 
to those who have read at least 20 
books. 

Central Atlantic 

Theodore DuBois Wiggins, N. Y. 
P. L. ’18-20, has been appoirted li- 
brarian of the New York Times. 

Janet F. Melvain, N. Y. P. L. ’11- 
13, has been appointed librarian of the 
Jarvie memorial library at Bloomfield, 


as Scott Millener, N. Y. P. L. ’14- 
17, has been appointed part-time as- 
sistant in the library of Presbyterian 
hospital, New York City. 

Helen Bloomer, Syracuse ’21, for- 
merly branch librarian, New Haven 
public library, is now first assistant at 
the South Side branch, Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburgh. 

Cecile Watson, Pratt ’14, formerly 
children’s librarian, Carnegie library, 
Allegheny, Pittsburgh, is doing chil- 
dren’s work in the Hillside Center 
branch of the Free library, Endicott, 
we, 

Hannah P. Anderson, Pratt ’22, on 
the staff of the Silas Bronson library, 


Waterbury, Conn., has been made chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Public library, 
Englewood, N. J., and starts on her 
new work, May 1. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Utica, N. Y., shows a circula- 
tion of 467,910v., 4.4v. per capita in a 
population of 105,220, with 49,020 card- 
holders. Number of books on the 
shelves, 110,296. Many notable gifts 
were received during the year. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Syracuse, N. Y., records: cir- 
culation, 810,093v.; population served, 
171,717; number of registered borrow- 
ers, 42,540; readers, 133,722; books on 
the shelves, 169,654; number of staff, 
34. Receipts, $92,797; expenditures— 
books, $15,123; salaries, library service, 
$49,082 ; janitor service, $8,069. 

Pratt Institute free library, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has received a leaf from 
the Gutenberg Bible, the gift of F. B. 
Pratt. The leaf has been framed and 
placed in the circulating department. 

Helen Carleton, Simmons ’14, has 
resigned her position as librarian of 
the Gilbert school, Winsted, Connecti- 
cut, and is now librarian of the Borden 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Helen E. Rockwell (Drexel ’13), for 
some time connected with the Penn- 
sylvania library extension division, 
Harrisburg, was married in January, 
at her home in Towanda, to Ralph M. 
Godcharles. Miss Rockwell was in li- 
brary service in Towanda, later in the 
Cleveland public library and in Du- 
luth, Minn., before going to the Penn- 
sylvania library extension division in 
1914. 

Dr Joshua Block has been appointed 
chief of the Jewish division of the New 
York public library. He studied at 
Hebrew Union college, University of 
Cincinnati, Dropsie college, Columbia 
university, Union theological seminary 
and New York university. He re- 
ceived a Ph. D. from New York uni- 
versity in 1918. At the time of his 
appointment. he was the head of the 
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department of Semetic languages and 
literatures at New York university and 
librarian of the Jewish Institute of 
religion. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Jersey City, N. J., shows the 
most successful year in its history. 
The circulation for home reading 
reached 1,377,952v.; reference use, 
291,386; total number of books on the 
shelves, 243,509. 

Extension of branches continues, 
with gratifying success. A number of 
interesting and meritorious exhibits of 
paintings were held during the year. 
Two of these exhibits created so much 
interest that they have been presented 
to the library for permanent exhibi- 
tion. A number of important educa- 
tional and civic organizations regu- 
larly held their meetings in the library 
rooms. 


The marvelous library which was 
collected by the late J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, with the ground on which it 
stands, representing a value of $7,000,- 
000, has been turned over to a board of 
trustees by its present owner, J. P. 
Morgan, to be maintained as a memo- 
rial to his father. 

The board of trustees consists of 
Mr and Mrs J. P. Morgan, their two 
sons, Junius S. Morgan and Henry S. 
Morgan, James Gore King and Lewis 
Cass Ledyard. When death creates a 
vacancy, the remaining trustees will 
elect a new member to keep the num- 
ber at six. 

Students and research workers will 
be the only persons allowed to use the 
library, because of the fragility of 
some of the books. 

Central 

Estella Slaven, N. Y. P. L. 719-20, 
has been appointed school and chil- 
dren’s librarian at Ohio state library, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Katherine M. Hall, Simmons ’20, 
has become an assistant in the School 
of Education library, University of 
Chicago. 
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Emily Ethell, Simmons ’20, will be- 
come, in September, the librarian of 
the Lyons township high school, 
La Grange, II]. 

Ethel E. Owen, Newberry library, 
Chicago, was married, March 1, to 
William Stetson Merrill, also of the 
Newberry library. 

Elta Lenart, N. Y. P. L. 716-17, has 
been appointed librarian of the Na- 


tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1418 Consumers Building, 
Chicago. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Lorain, Ohio, records: number 
of books on the shelves, 15,675; circu- 
lation, 95,724; borrowers, 10,099, popu- 
lation served, 37,295. 

Amelia Krieg, Ill. B. L. S. ’20, li- 
brarian of the Romance Language 
seminar, University of Illinois, re- 
signed her position to organize and 
administer the library of the Western 
Engineers’ Society, Chicago. 

A bequest of $25,000 for a public 
library for Boscobel, Wis., was re- 
ceived thru the will of the late George 
F. Hildebrand, for many years a promi- 
nent business man in the place. The 
city will furnish the site and maintain 
the library. 

Grace O. Kelley of The John Crerar 
Library staff, Mabel Heyward, from 
the same library, and Ruth Abbott of 
the School of education, University of 
Chicago, all of the class of ’03, Illinois, 
sail from New York, April 9, for a 
European trip of several months. 


Elizabeth Bryan, Ill. B. L. S. 710, 
has been granted four months’ leave 
of absence from the University of IIli- 
nois and is traveling in Europe. At 
last accounts the party had arrived in 
Egypt and would spend some time 
there before proceeding to Continental 
Europe. 

A valuable collection of more than 
100 volumes of orchestral scores slowly 
built up year by year by the Indian- 
apolis symphony orchestra has been 
presented by its board of governors to 
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the Public library of that city in mem- 
ory of the former beloved director of 


the orchestra, Alexander Ernestinoff. | 


The Public library, Madison, Wis., 
celebrated Valentine’s day by making 
an appeal to the citizens for books to 
form the foundation for a hospital li- 
brary for Madison. Reports on the 
drive say that the appeal, which went 
thru the newspapers, secured quite a 
number of books. 

The Public library, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has received a gift of a col- 
lection of 165 etchings, reproductions 
and drawings, the work of the late 
Frederick S. Church of New York City. 
The gift is pronounced the most valu- 
able ever presented to the library and 
comes from the estate of the late 
Charles L. Freer, Detroit. 

The annual report of the Carnegie- 
Stout public library, Dubuque, Iowa, 
records a circulation of 200,482v.; 
number of books on the shelves, 45,015; 
population served, 39,141; borrowers, 
14,584. Rate of tax levy, two and two- 
sixteenths mills; receipts, $26,755; ex- 
penditures, $20,356—books and period- 
icals, $5,317; library service salaries, 
$9,245 ; janitor service, $1,200; binding, 
$802. 


The report of the Public library, 
Waterloo, Iowa, records: circulation, 
267,408v. ; books on the shelves, 47,649 ; 
borrowers’ cards in force, 10,451. There 
was a gain of 21 per cent in work with 
children. Receipts for the year, 
$39,097 ; expenditures, $35,632—books, 
$4,410; library service salaries, $20,328 ; 
janitor service, $2,670. Effective quo- 
tations from various library writers 
emphasizing the value of library work 
add interest to the report. 

Grace Kelley, chief classifier, John 
Crerar library, Chicago, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence for 
travel and study in Europe, beginning 
April, 1924. Miss Kelley will study 
the system of classification in: the 
Science library of the Science museum, 
South Kensington, London. Further 
plans include attendance at the Inter- 
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national conference of University 
women in Christiania in July ; Switzer- 
land in September; then Italy, and the 
winter in Paris. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Mason City, Iowa, shows a cir- 
culation of 157,887v.; additions, 3811; 
number of books on the shelves, 30,024; 
borrowers’ cards, 8445. Receipts, 
$32,544; expenditures, $22,979—books 
and binding, $6054; staff salaries, $10,- 
998; janitor salaries, $1200. 

The library is now 30 years old, hav- 
ing been established as a tax-supported 
library in 1893. An appeal is being 
made to extend the library into a 
county library. A new library station 
was opened during the year. 


South 


Esther Stone, Simmons ’19, has be- 
come an assistant in the Medical li- 
brary association, Baltimore. 


Florence S. Smith and Mary A. Os- 
good have returned to the Public li- 
brary, Kansas City, Mo., after spend- 
ing seven months in Europe. 

Lloyd W. Josslyn, director of the 
Public library, Birmingham, Ala., is 
having a special truck, “Jeff of Jeffer- 
son,” made for the delivery of books 
over the county. 

Mrs Anne Throckmorton Shirley 
has resigned from the staff of the State 
library, Texas, to be married to Prof 
James Robinson Bailey of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Her successor is Laurie 
Gray (N. Y. P. L.), Gray Court, S. C. 

The American Legion post at Mary- 
ville, Tenn., has undertaken a cam- 
paign to provide a public library for 
the community. It is planned to in- 
terest all the different organizations of 
the city and county in a campaign to 
secure funds for starting the library. 
The County Court has already do- 
nated a site for the building and the 
American Legion is going forward 
with enthusiasm to make the public li- 
brary a reality. 

A summary of six months’ work in 
the Public library, Chickasha, Okla- 
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homa, is received from the librarian, 
Mrs J. A. Thompson. Among the in- 
teresting accomplishments of the pe- 
riod are: Instruction in the use of the 
library given to high-school pupils in 
15 sections, teaching the location of 
books, the use of the card catalog, ref- 
erence books, Readers’ Guide and pe- 
riodicals ; story hour inaugurated under 
the direction of the Dramatic Art de- 
partment of Oklahoma college for 
women; successful observation of 
Children’s book week; addresses on 
value of right reading given in each of 
the city churches; exhibits of new 
book covers in show windows; book- 
mending classes of Camp-fire girls; 
Boy Scouts enlisted for messenger 
service; supplied data for library sto- 
ries each week for local papers. 

A man who is himself blind has been 
employed by the Public library, St. 
Louis, Mo., to interest the non-seeing 
people of that city in the work of the 
library and to bring before them the 
opportunities for profit and pleasure 
which the reading of books for the 
blind affords. 

Edward Endicott, the man who has 
been engaged for this work, has been 
a member of the bar and a salesman 
and is much interested in what he is 
to undertake. Mr Endicott spends 
much of his time outside the library, 
visiting the blind and assisting in the 
selection of books. Already the effect 
of his work has been considerable, 
more books having been taken out dur- 
ing the past month than usually cir- 
culate in a year. Advantage will be 
taken of the privilege of free service 
thru the mails, and circumstances will 
govern the development of the work. 

The 1923 report of the Texas state 
library lists a rather unusual num- 
ber of gifts to libraries tnruout the 
state. Mrs Burnett Couts, Fort Worth, 
gave $150,000 to the Texas Christian 
university for a library building. Capt. 
W. C. Tyrrell, Beaumont, presented a 
library building to that city. The lat- 
ter gift is unique in that the terms of 
the deed of gift require trained service 


and adequate income for the library. 
The tax rate fixed in the deed is three 
cents per capita for 1923, the rate to 
be increased one cent each year until 
it reaches the $1 per capita, pronounced 
by the A. L. A. as a minimum income 
for public libraries. A list of gifts of 
the value of $100 is unusually long. 
The total estimate of the value of the 
gifts received during the year 1s 
$240,575, of which $221,703 was money, 
$18,492, books, $330, equipment, and 
$50, labor. 

A recent account of the opening of 
the new Washington Memorial library 
at Macon, Ga., is full of interest. 

The library and grounds were given 
to the city by Mrs Ellen Washington 
Bellemy, in memory of her brother, 
Hugh Vernon Washington. The 
building is beautiful, as well as spa- 
cious and harmonious in pfoportion 
and coloring. The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce raised the sum of $8,500 to 
equip the building and later gave 
$7,500 toward the book fund. The city 
has appropriated funds for the upkeep 
and maintenance of the library. 

No ceremony attended the opening 
but the community displayed unusual 
interest, more than 500 persons regis- 
tering and taking out books the first 
day. A committee of 30 young men 
from the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, the mayor, City council and the 
Board of trustees joined the librarian 
and her staff in welcoming the visi- 
tors. 

Registration at the new library is 
going on steadily and the people are 
responding to all the suggestions of- 
fered them. 

The books from the old Macon li- 
brary form a valuable collection in the 
new building. Among these are many 
rare and valuable books dealing with 
the South and Georgia, many of them 
now impossible to secure. 

The local chapter of the D. A. R. 
will make a genealogical collection of 
books for the library and a number of 
local organizations are putting in 
books along their particular line of 
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study. Many people in Macon who 
have possessed old maps and papers 
dealing with the historical life of the 
community are bringing them to the 
library. A file of the Macon Telegraph, 
100 years old, has been received. The 
granddaughter of Joseph Leconte has 
presented a set of his works to the 
library. 

Hugh Vernon Washington, in whose 
memory the building was erected, was 
a director of the old Macon library 
which came into existence many years 
ago. A bronze tablet which bears the 
name of Mr Washington is hung in 
the new library. 

It is hoped that, later, with the help 
of the county commissioners, funds 
may be obtained to make the library 
accessible to all of Bobb county. 

S. M. A. 

The state capitol at Jefferson City, 
Mo., is suffering from an invasion of 
termites. These insects have destroyed 
a quantity of paper stock and written 
records in the storage rooms of the 
offices and a decided effort will be 
made to prevent their incoming and to 
eradicate them if possible. 

The rainy weather in Missouri dur- 
ing the past year has paved the way 
for such an invasion and probably the 
mopping of floors and the oozing from 
steam and water pipes have been great 
encouragement to these insects. 

Creosote is today, according to scien- 
tists, the insecticide most suitable for 
fighting and repelling termites. Ap- 
plied to joists, framing and other 
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places where the insects might retire, 
it makes a successful barrier against 
them. 

West 

Esther Rosland has been appointed 
librarian of the Public library, Man- 
kato, Kansas. 

A new library building for the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming at Laramie, was 
dedicated, March 14, with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

Marie M. Hostetter, Ill., B. L. S. ’22, 
resigned from the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas library and has taken 
a position in the Omaha Technical 
high-school library. 

Jessie J. Glass, Ill. ’16-17, has re- 
signed recently from the High-School 
library, Lincoln, Nebraska, to become 
librarian at the State Teachers’ col- 
lege, Peru, Nebraska, vice Mabel E. 
Marshall, Ill. ’03-04, who died early 
in January of this year. 

Pacific Coast 


Isaac V. Lucero, Pratt ’21, holds the 
position of librarian and chief of the 
general reference and periodical de- 
partment of the Government library at 
Manila. 

Sylvia Clark of the reference depart- 
ment, Library association, Portland, 
Oregon, formerly of the Hanover li- 
brary of Hanover, N. H., has been ap- 
pointed reference librarian, Public li- 
brary, Tacoma, Washington. 

Word has been received recently of 
the marriage of Mary E. Smith, II. 
708-09, to A. P. Graham of Seattle, 
Washington. Mrs Graham was, for 
several years prior to her marriage, on 
the staff of the Washington state col- 
lege at Pullman. 

The new building for the Public li- 
brary, Los Angeles, Cal., may be said 
to have been begun, January 14, when 
the first earth was turned at the site 
on Normal Hill. The building, when 
completed, will cost $1,500,000. It will 
be of the new Spanish type of archi- 
tecture, with a Mosaic tile dome, and 
will be three stories in height, with a 
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basement. The exterior will be cream- 
colored stucco over reinforced con- 
crete. 

The annual report of the Library 
association of Portland, Oregon, re- 
cords: receipts for the year, $330,137; 
expenditure—salaries, $188,726; books 
and binding, $61,574. 

The report covers the completion of 
the first decade of work in the central 
library building. The circulation in 
that time has made a gain of 47 per 
cent. The various reference depart- 
ments and other activities have grown 
in like proportion. The smallest in- 
crease has been in juvenile circulation. 

Two new branches have been opened 
during the year, a particular feature of 
which was the spontaneous interest of 
the communities to be served, resulting 
in gifts of money and assistance to a 
most remarkable degree. 

A lecture series sponsored by the 
Library association in a hall rented 
for the occasion was so successful that 
a similar course will be planned for 
the coming year. 

The library’s participation in various 
“weeks” was most successful, con- 
tributing interest and helpfulness to 
the occasions and winning apprecia- 
tion of the library from the public. 

An educational program was broad- 
casted each week thru the Oregonian. 

A number of valuable gifts were re- 
ceived during the year, a noteworthy 
one being material relating to the 
Lewis and Clark exposition. 

Work with the schools has grown in 
both extent and interest. 

Agnes Hansen, Pratt 713-14, has been 
appointed lecturer on foreign literature 
in the library school, University of 
Washington. The course will include 
15 lectures and the reading of many 
European books. Miss Hansen is head 
of the foreign division of the Public 
library, Seattle, and is familiar with 
the literature of many of the conti- 
nental countries, both in the original 
and translation. 


Canada 
The report of the Public library, 
Saint John, N. B., records a circula- 
tion of 75,680v., a decrease of 5204 
over 1922, owing to lack of funds for 
the purchase of books. There has 
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been a decided increase, however, in 
the reference use of the library. Biog- 
raphy was next to fiction in circula- 
tion, followed by travel, then useful 
arts. Religion and philology closed 
the list. 

The report contains a reproof for 
children, but particularly for their 
parents, in the matter of carelessness 
in returning books borrowed from the 
children’s department. 

Much work was done during the 
year with debating teams. A total of 
33 story-telling hours was held, efforts 
in this line being confined to ordinary 
weather since both bad weather and 
very good weather detract from at- 
tendance at the library. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Toronto, Ontario, speaks of the 
past year as prosperous and productive. 
Increase in the use of books brings the 
number to almost 2,000,000. A notable 
fact in relation to the increase is that 
these books have all been issued from 
the library’s own buildings as the 
Toronto public library has no deposit 
stations or supplementary agencies. 
The chief concern is said to be with 
the quality of the circulation. A sig- 
nificant fact in the use of books by 
adults and by boys and girls is that 
the latter choose much better books 
than their elders. “Youth is often quite 
happily contemptuous of some of the 
popular sellers which attract many of 
older years.” 

Publications of the year include an 
outline study of Canada, a complete 
catalog of the library’s collections and 
maps, and a catalog of Canadian books. 

“The penalty of success is the 
crowded conditions of the administra- 
tive department. It is unfair to ask 
for efficiency under such working con- 
ditions.” The circulation department 
is so crowded that it may be necessary 
to close up the reading room. In the 
sad crowding, great loss of books has 
been sustained, resulting in much diffi- 
culty in satisfving borrowers. 





Wanted—Assistant librarian with ex- 
perience in general library work for 
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a rural library near Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Address C. S. Leet, Box 456, Pitts- 
burgh. 





Wanted 

Librarians for City Schools, Col- 
leges and Universities all over the 
United States and in some schools 
abroad. Those with two or more years 
of college work especially needed. 
Free enrollment. Professional service. 
The Western Reference and Bond As- 
sociation, School and College Bureau, 
420 Gates Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Wanted—To exchange New Interna- 
tional yearbook, 1920, for 1913 year- 
book, or will sell 1920 yearbook rea- 
sonably. E. Crane Watson, librarian, 
Carnegie library, Cedar City, Utah. 





The Iowa Library Commission has 
for sale the following numbers of the 
Booklist which it will dispose of at 25c 


per copy: 
V. 7, Three complete v. 
V. 8, nos. 1, 2 and 3, 1 copy each 
no. 4, 3 copies 

V. 10, no. 6, 6 copies 

V. 11, One complete v. 
no. 6, 5 copies 
index, 1 copy 
no. 8, 24 copies 
no. 9, 27 copies 
no. 10, 27 copies 
index, 28 copies 
nos. 6 and 8, 1 copy each 
no. 10, 15 copies 
no. 9, 10 copies 
index, 20 copies 

V. 15, Four complete v. 

no. 1, 10 copies 
no. 2, 6 copies 
no. 3, 11 copies 

V. 16, Four v. complete except no. 7 

nos. 4, 5, 6, 9 and index, 1 copy 
each 

V. 17, no. 1 and index, 12 copies each 

V. 18, nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and index, 1 

copy each. 

The Commission also wishes to se- 
cure the following numbers either by 
purchase or in exchange for the above, 
for which it will pay the price stated: 

V. 9, no. 10, 3 copies 

V.10, nos. 1; 5 and 7, 3 copies each 

Address Secretary, Iowa Library 
Commission, State Historical Build- 
ing, Des Moines. 
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